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PREFACE. 



"TIOR several years I have observed a very 
progressive spirit at work in the schools 
of France. It was, however, during the Paris 
Exhibition of 1889, and the International 
Congress of Primary Education, which was 
opened on the 10th of August of that year, at 
the Sorbonne, by the Minister of Public 
Instruction, that I fully realised the great 
activity which prevailed in the French 
Educational Department. That activity and 
its results, as illustrated in the Educational 
Section of the Exhibition, won the warm 
admiration of the delegates sent to the Con- 
gross, on the invitation of the French Govern- 
ment, by the principal States of the old and the 
new world, including England and Germany. 



One of the delegates from Germany has since 
invited the serious attention of his countrymen 
to some striking features of the French primary 
system, and has exhorted them to cast aside 
National prejudices and look across the Ehine 
to the remarkable progress, in recent years, 
of primary education in France. 

Satisfied that a study of that system might 
be attended with advantage, I then conceived 
the idea of giving an account to the English 
reader of the state of popular education in 

France. 

Having obtained a general autorisation from. 
the Minister of Public Instruction, I have, 
for some years, paid annual visits to the schools- 
and colleges in various parts of that country, 
and endeavoured to the best of my ability ta 
form a clear idea of the French system, of the 
means adopted to render its work effectual, 
and of the result, as displayed in the efficiency 



of the primary educational institutions and 
their influence on the French people. 




The question of secularising the public 
schools is not one with which we are concerned 
in these countries; it practically has no existence 
in connection with our primary systems. The 
laws, therefore, dealing with the question in 
France, and their bearing on the schools, have 
been passed over with only a brief notice. 

I have much pleasure in gratefully acknow- 
ledging the uniform courtesy and kindness with 
which I have been treated by the French 
educational authorities. I am particularly 
indebted to M. Platrier, Director of the 
Normal College of Versailles, who gave me 
every opportunity to grasp the character and 
scope of the instruction imparted to the young 
teachers in that institution ; to M. Bi^trix, 
Primary Inspector of the 8th and ICth arron- 
dlssements of Paris ; and to my esteemed friends, 
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M. le Professeur Guillaume, of the Chaptal 
College, Paris, and M. Friteau, formerly of the 
FaculU de PariSy Professor of Modem Lan- 
guages. Among friends at home, I have also 
to thank my colleague. Dr. Joyce, for much 
valuable assistance. 

In now submitting this work, in which I 
have endeavoured to give an unprejudiced 
account of the system of popular education 
in another country, I shall be fully re- 
compensed for my labours if thereby I shall 
contribute in some small measure to promote 
the interests of popular instruction in my 

own. 

VT. H. T. 

Dublin, 

15th Septembery 1891. 
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ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 
IN FRANCE. 



CHAPTER I. 

THE PERIOD OF THE HEVOI.UTION — STATE OV POPt.:LAU 
INSTKVCTION IN FRAXCE IN 1780. 

TIIE first efforts at founding a system of popular 
instruction in France were made in the stonny 
days of the Eevolution. The idea had already been 
embodied in various decrees with little effect, notably . . 
in one by the States General at Orleans, in 1560, which,' 
demanded a system of free and compulsory educa- 
tion for the people ; and later, in a report presented 
to Louis XVI. by his minister, Turgot, who repre- 
sented that he could propose nothing better calcu- 
lated to promote the interests of the king's subjects 
and of the State than a scheme of popular education. 
Even under a monarch more able than Louis XVI. it 
would have been, at that time, difficult to construct 
iinything like a system of popular instruction. The 
plana o( Turgot were soon laid aside with the 
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Minister himaelf, and nothing was done in the 

of educational reform until 1789. There were in- 
deed a number of small sehools scattered over the 
country, but there was no definite organization of 
popular education. No legislation existed on the 
subject, except a confused collection of royal i 
decrees, ordinances, university regulations, and [ 
episcopal mandates. These decrees and ordinances I 
had little effect in promoting education, and failed | 
to organize the means of supporting schools. The 
State did not trouble itself with the question, and 
the religious societies alone took any practical steps 
for the spread and advancement of education. On 
the assembly of the States General in 1789, no less 
than twenty different religious bodies were engaged 
in teaching the poor all over France. One religious 
community deserves special mention, " L'lnstiiut 
des Frh-cs des Ecok» Chretknnes." " The Religious 
Society," says Matthew Arnold, " which has 
prosecuted this work most effectually, which has 
most merited gratitude by its labours for the educa- 
tion of the poor, and which at the present day most 
claims attention from its numbers and from its in- 
fluence, is undoubtedly the Society of the Brethren 
of the Christian Schools." These words wera 
written twenty years ago, during the Third Krapire, 
and sound somewhat strange now, when these bodies 
are on the point of disappearing from the public 
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schools of France. The Brothers were expelled by 
the Revolution, restored by Napoleon I,, and ex- 
cluded again from the primary public schools under 
the Republic by the law of ISgO. They will have 
disappeared from 1892. The work of these religious 
bodies was, however, rcBtricted to the towns and 
cities. Owing to the nature of the regulations 
which governed their Order, the Brethren of the 
■t'hristian Sohools were unable to spread themselves 
through the rural districts. The rural population 
were almost entirely neglected, and up to the year 
of the Revolution no serious efforts to provide the 
means'of education for the poor had been made by 
the State. 

The States-General. 

The States-General, in 1789, contemplated a vast 
€cheme of educational reform. jVn article of the First 
Constitution of 1791 demanded a system of popular 
instruction, common and free to everyone in regard 
to the amount of tuition indispensable to all men. 
The CoiiiiU de Condiiution, nominated by the Con- 
stituent Assembly, 1789, to 30th September, 1791, 
drew up a scheme of National Education. It was 
framed by, and known as, the system of Talleyrand, 
and was read to the Assembly a few days before 
dissolution. It comprised the founding of free pri- 
mary schools, departmental schools, and a National 
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Institute; this" last being at once a school of higher J 
studies and a society of learned men. The Assembly, .1 
however, separated without carrying the scheme into- 1 
law. 



The Legislative Assembly succeeded the Con- 
stituent Assembly. It existed from the Ist October^ 
1791, to the 21st September, 1792. The plan of 
Talleyrand was laid aside, and Condorcet pTesented 
a scheme to the Assembly on the 20th April, un- 
folding a grand plan of National Education. Thi» 
was the ablest and most comprehensive scheme for- 
mulated up to that time by any individual, and may 
at the present day be read with much interest and | 
I advantage. Education was to be free ; there was to- J 
I be a primary school for every 400 inhabitants, and a . 
superior primary school for every town with 4000 in- 
habitants and upwards. Condorcet drew up a pro- 
gramme of studies which is not far diiferent from 
those which hold in the French schools at the present 
day, and he defined the instruction to be imparted 
to each individual, as that which waa necessary for 
the individual's own conduct and guidance, and for 
the full enjoyment of his rights and privileges. 
The Legislative Assembly had not time to carry I 
tlie project into law before it was absorbed in the i 
National Convention. 
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The National Convention: Chaos and Oratory. 

The Convention began by adopting the first nrticle 
of a project ot law relative to primary schools and 
teachers, and a decree presented by the Committee of 
Public Safety on the 30th May, 1793. Then fol- 
lowed n blaze of patriotic educational eloquence on 
the projects of Sieyes and Daunou, presented by 
Lakanal on the 26tb June, 1793, on that of Lepel- 
letier presented by Robespierre on the 13th July, 
and on that of Homme on the 20th and 21st October. 
This all ended as it began, in a storm of oratory, 
with no practical result. Patriotic and eloquent 
speeches there were in abundance, whicli, however, 
<lo not make teachers ; hut if the constructive genius 
was wanting in the Convention, the destructive was 
displayed in great vigour. AVhile the legislators 
were airing their eloquence on schemes of educational 
reform, they were clearing the ground of the old 
edifices whereon to erect the new ; but the new never 
came. The old educational institutions were nearly 
all deatroj'ed during the Eeign of Terror. Early in 
1793 all the endowed seats of learning were con- 
fiscated, and on the lath September of the same year, 
all existing colleges and faculties were abolished, 
and with them the University of Paris, founded in 
the 12th century, and long the most famous seat of 
learning in Europe. Next year Fourcroy declared 
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in the Oonvention that France was rapidly relapsing- 
into barbariam. 

Liberty of InstrucUon during tho Reign of Terror. 
The idea of a great National System of Publiu 
Instruction, as embodied in tbe scheme of Condorcet, 
was naturally abandoned alter the fall of the Giron- 
diaa, on the 31st May, 1703. A Commission was 
nominated by the Committee of Public Safety to 
draw up a plan of education. This was presented to 
the Convention, and known as the scheme of Bouijuier. 
The fundamental principle of this scheme was that 
secondary and higher education would not concern 
the State, that it should be left to private iadividualSj 
and that the State should not interfere further in 
aecoudai'v and higher educational institutions, than 
in voting subventions to a few special schools, Tho 
maintenance of primary schools, it was held, devolved 
on the State only to the extent of paying the teachers 
proportionate to the number of their scholars, namely, 
20 livres per pupil for men, and 12 for women. 
Freedom of instruction was established, and any 
citizen was at liberty to open a achool. This was 
known as the Jacobin law. It was adopted by the 
Convention on the 23th of Frimaire, Tear II. (19th 
December, 1793), and continued in force till the 9th 
Thermidor and the fall of Robespierre. After the 
Reign of Terror came again destruction and construe- 
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tion in the educational edifice. On the initiative of 
liQkanal, a project was adopted by the Convention, 
providing for the re- organization of elementary 
schoola. The teachers were made public officials, 
and their salaries fixed at 1,200 livres for men, and 
1,000 for women. It decreed also Central Schoola as 
a second degree of education, and Normal College?, 
a provision never carried into execution except in 
Paris, where the college broke down in a few 
raonths. This law was adopted on the 27th Bru- 
raaire, Year III. (17th November, 1794). We 
have in this programme a striking proof of the un- 
stable and unpractical character of the legislation 
of the Convention, for with the exception of the 
Republican Moral Code, of which there was no 
lack of teachers, there were few teachers available for 
giving instruction in the subjects of the programme. 
To complete this pretentious legislation, it was 
ordained that a jury of three should be formed in 
each district to examine, elect, and watch over the 
teachers. Had the juries been entrusted with the 
task of instructing and training them they might 
liave succeeded in infusing some practical element 
into this visionary scheme. It was, moreover, soon 
tliscovered that the expenditure in connection with 
these regulations was too heavy a charge on the 
slender resources of the State, embarrassed as it then 
was by the general confusion and tumult, as well as 
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by the vast militarv establishmenta for the protection 
of the French frontiers. It was, therefore, resolved 
by a decree of the 3rd Brumaire, Year IV., to dis- 
continue salaries to the teachers, and provide them 
with lodging only. Fees were to be in future paid 
by the pupils of elementary schools, contrary to the 
principle already sanctioned. The prograramea were 
jit the same time confined to the modest limits suited 
to the condition of affairs then in force in France — 
Reading, Writing, Simple Calculations, and Re- 
publican Moral Instruction — which had now become 
the " amount of tuition indispensable to all men." 

The revolutionary attempts at building up a system 
of popular instruction were, from both a legislative 
and an educational standpoint, eminently defective. 
The Convention at this tinae, under the provisions of 
the decree of the 37th Brumaire, aimed at great re- 
sults in the matter of elementary education, but it 
seems to have acted on a gross misconception of the 
means available for effecting the desired end. In 
other words, in the process of construction, it seems 
to have assumed that the materials were at band, 
and required only examination and clasaificalion, 
whereas the materials for carrying the Bcheme into 
effect were totally inadequate. The programme for 
primary schools, as set forth in the second article of 
this decree, comprised : — 

(1.) Heading and writing, and passages of reading 



L 
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which would recall to the minds of the pupils their 
rights and duties. 

(2.) The Declaration of the Rights of Man, and 
the (Junstitution of the French Ilepublic. 

(3.) Elementary uoLioiis of republican moral in- 
struction. 

(4.) The elements of the French language, both 
oral and written. 

(5.) The rules of simple calculations and land 
survey. 

(6.) Geography, and the history of free peoples. 

(7.) The principal phenomena and the newest 
productions of Nature. 

(8.) To learn a collection of heroic deeds and 
songs of triumph. 

The Revolution had, it will thus be seen, notwith- 
standing much that has been said to the contrary, 
effected practically nothing for popular education, 
when on the day following the passing of the decree of 
the 3rd Bruinaire, the National Convention was dis- 
solved, the 26th October, 1795. No doubt it had 
set the ideas of a system of popular instruction afloat, 
but only ideas. The Institutions of Higher and 
Secondary Education were entirely ruined. The 
Assemblies commenced with high-sounding schemes 
for primarj' instruction, and ended with the miserable 
scheme of Daunou. The institutions which educated 
the higher and middle classes were no more. Those 
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whicli, under the auspices of the Religious bodies, 
were gratuitously iustructing the poor in the towoa 
and cities, disappeared with these bodies themselves ; 
aud in compensation for this work of destruction, the 
Communes were required by the Law of the '25t\i 
October, 179-j, to provide each a primary aehoolr 
while n:( provision was made to instruct, train, or 
pay the teachers, who were now to subsist on such 
fees as they should receive from their pupils. It 
can be readily conceived that the provisions of this 
law were practically inoperative. It remained in 
force during the Directory. Education was naturally 
neglected by this body, burthened as it was with 
the expenditure of heavy wars, and when General 
Bonaparte overthrow the Directorate, and assumed 
the chief power as First Consul, the state of educa- 
tion in France was infinitely worse than it had been 
at the outbreak of the Revolution. 



THE COSSIIIATE AND FMl'lBE. 

WHEN General Bonaparte had reduced into 
order the chaotic confusion into which the 
affairs of the nation had fallen, he betook himself tO" 
/.devise a Bchcme for educating the French people— ta 
found, as he said himself, " a new society, free alike ■ 
from the injustice of feudalism, and the confusion of 
anarchy." The First Consul had conceived a violent 
aversion to the extreme Revolutionists. The latter 
had framed their schcrac on the principle that the 
State ought to maintain the establishments of primary 
education only, and that those of secondary education . 
should be left to private individuals. The First , 
Consul held a directly opposite opinion. The J 
law, promulgated on the Ist May, 1S02, is one of ] 
the grandest memorials of the Consular government. 
It established a system of Communal Colleges, 
Lycees, itc, in every department, endowed and 
maintained by the State, The programmes were 
modelled on a sound and intelligent plan ; classical 
studies, which were abolished from the Central 
Schools by the Revolution, were restored to these- 
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establishments, which were now formed into thirty- 
two Lj'oees ; and in order to attract studcnte to the 
new institutions, they were endowed with nu less 
than 6,400 scholarships, A new intellectual life 
sprang up under the influence of this great educa- 
tional machinery, which received a new impetus hy 
the foundation of the Imperial University. The 
Bons of the adherents of the old Monarchy, of those 
who dreaded the Revolution and accepted the 
Government of Napoleon, only because it was strong 
and an effective guarantee against anarchy, and the 
sons of the new element, the adherents and sup- 
porters of the Consular government, were brought 
together in these institutions, where they received a 
sound and liberal education. 

While such ample provision was made for second- 
ary education, primary education was left to the 

1 ^care of the Communes. The supreme control in the 

latter was entrusted to the newly- appointed depart- 
mental executive — the prefects and sub-prefects. 
The programmes consisted merely of reading, writing, 
and calculations, ^fapoleon saw clearly that it 
would be impossible to establish at once apretentious 
scheme of elementary education, amongst a non- 
edncated people. The elements of reading, writing, 
and simple calculations he deemed sufficient for the 
school generation of the time. A more liberal 
scheme could be prepared for those who were to 
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follow. The resources of the State were, moreover, 
unable to bear the strain of a vast scheme for the 
three degrees of instruction. The estate oa which 
his power rested was the middle class, or Bourgeois. 
It was from this that officials were to be drawn tO' 
administer the affairs of the nation. The education 
of these classes was therefore the moat pressing ; and 
hence the vast scheme of secondary education, the 
forerunner of the Xlniversily, 

Tha Imperial Uni'versity of France. 

Napoleon followed up the Consular law by foimd- 
ing the Imperial University in 1806, a body with 
exclusive charge of tuition and public education in 
the Empire. It was organised in 1808. It con- 
sisted of a Grand Master and Council in Paris, and 
twenty-six Academies, comprising the entire of 
France, with Rectors, Inspectors- General, &c. It 
held sway over the entire educational machinery of 
the Empire; no school or educational establishment 
of any kind whatever could be formed outside the pale 
of the University, and witliout the sanction of its 
Grand Master. The moral instruction of tho 
Revolution was abolished, and it was ordained that 
all the schools of the Imperial University should 
take as the basis of their instruction — "(I) the precepts 
of religion, and (2) fidelity to the Emperor, to the 
Imperial Monarchy — the depository of the happiness 
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backward state of his colleagues in tlie work of 
primary instruction, and the inefficiency of that in- 
struction in rural districts. 



Stalo of Primary Instruction towards llie Fall of 
the Empire. 



In 1809 Inspectors- General were despatched alt 
over France to report on the state of primary educa- 
tion. The reports presented by tliesc functionaries 
show that the primary schools were in a deplorable 
condition. The absence of the religious communi- 
ties was everywhere regretted ; competent teachers 
could not be had ; the wars and attendant conscrip- 
tions had produced their effect on the peasantry. 
The Gommuues, absorbed in anxieties attendant on 
the campaigns and conscriptions, neglected the affair 
of education. The Grand Master of the TJniverBity 
laboured hard to infuse some life and spirit into the 
primary schools, but without success. lie was ready 
to offer money for founding schools, but the Munici- 
palities were not ready to turn tbeir thoughts in 
that direction. The Emperor issued decrees, but the 
great military movement engaged too much of his 
attention and that, of the Empire to see them 
executed. Finally, iho great events from 1812 to 
1814 absorbed all the energies of France, andlthe 
primary scbcols were neglected and fell away. 
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When the Emperor returned from Elba, in accord- 
ance with the report of Carnot, he issued a decree 
for establishing a model school, but with his final 
fall, which followed soon, the project vanished. 







CHAPTER III. 



ON" the accession of Louia XVIII. to the throne of 
France, the primary schools were once more 
designated " poor schoola," and placed under a com- 
mittee of charity as before the Hevolution. Their 
functions were defined by Itoyal Ordinances, one of 
which, in 1816, prescribed certificates of capacity for 
elementary teachers in France. These were of three 
classes. The lowest certificate, that of the third 
degree, was awarded to those who had a sufficient. 
tnowledge of reading;, writing, and figures, to enable 
them to give lessons in these subjects; the second 
to those who, in addition, had some knowledge of 
orthography, caligraphy, and calculations; and the 
first to those who understood French grammar, 
geogi'upby, land surveying, and other branches of 
knowledge useful in primary instruction. The certi- 
ficate was awarded by the Rector after examination 
by the Academy Inspector, or other functionary 
of public instruction. Specific instructions were 
issued from the Ministry to guide the examiners as 
to the extent of knowledge which was expected in 
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the various subjects in order to qualify for the 
certificates under the provisions of the Ordinance, 
These instructions in regard to geography were suob 
as might be followed with advantage at the present 
day. Candidates for the first class were expected to 
know the political divisions oE the earth, with the 
various peoples, and the natural productions, especi- 
ally those of Europe, to possess an intimate knowledge 
of the difEerent kinds of cultivation followed in the 
departments, of the industries peculiar to each, iSc." 
Each Commune was compelled to provide the 
means of education for the children residing therein, 
and this was to be free for the poor. For the first 
time a, vote appeared in the budget of the State in 
favour of primary instruction. A fuod of ■'•0,01)1) 
francs was to be annually voted and employed in thu 
composition and printing of books suitable for elemen- 
tary education, to establish temporary model schools 
in the districts where good methods were not followed. 



'L'liiBtitutQur de premiere cliuse devru repoiiJre but lea poupleB 
«tlc»erapireBqui8ep«rtflgeutUterre, leursproiiuctionsnaturelles 
et leura iadu!itries (de TEnrope aitrtout) ; quant ii U France, les 
jjeures da culture, qui soiit en usage dons les diffDrenta di^arte- 
meula, les profeSBioaa ou Ie« fubrii^ueB <]Ui prospercut, il devra 
rapporter k chaque locality les uv^nenienta TsmkrquableB qai a'y 
raltacheat, U rappellera aurtout ccux deg ev^nementK t;ui uiiit 
houarables pour noa raU ou pour la option at qui pouiTont 
developper il&na le L-ceur de> I'lfves, 1 am^ur du sauver.iln et de 
la palile,— lastmctioD Mtnistmelle, ISIQ. 
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and to reward teacliere who should display special , 
ability in the method of teaching. 

Policy of Charles X. 

All that was good for the time, and a decided pro- 
gressive spirit was thus inaugurated in the matter of 
elementary education. Two years later the Cantonal 
Committees were invited by the Commissioii of Public 
Instruction to see to the execution of the Royal 
Ordinance of 1816, and to take steps to provide that 
the teachers in their various districts should provide- 
themselves with one or other of the above certificates. 
This regulation was to be imposed on the teaching^ 
members of religious congregations as well as on 
the lay teachers. The innovation called forth strong- 
opposition. No alteration, however, was obtained 
during the reign of Louis X\TIT., but a few years- 
after the accession of Charles X., that monarch isauoj 
an Ordinance abrogating nearly all the measures of 
the preceding reign. Among other provisions the 
" Freres des Eeoles Ohreliennea " were exempted 
from the examination for the certificates. The 
Government of this monarch had, however, scarcely 
commenced when it began to decline. The French 
people had recovered from the effects of the harassing- 
wars which led to the fall of the Empire. Peace 
came with the Restoration, and men who had suffered 
80 much from long wars were for a while readv to 
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yield to many preteEsions of the Monarchy ia return 
for the peace which they bo much desired. But as 
years rolled on, the evil results of the prolonged 
wars gradually disappeared, and on the death of 
Louis XVIII. were almost forgotten ; only the glory 
■won in 80 many brilliant battles, gratifying to the 
national sentiment, whs remembered, and to this 
Charles X. could lay no claim. He ascended the 
throne as men's miode were recovering from the pro- 
found lethargy consequent on the great storms of the 
lievolution and the falling Empire, and began to lay 
strong claims to prerogatives and pretensions of divine 
right, long considered inconsistent with the rights 
und privileges of the nation. The Educational 
Ordinance of 1828, conceived in much the same spirit, 
was a distinctly retrograde measure, and retarded 
the advance of primary instruction. A profound 
depression settled on the elementary institutions, hut 
higher education was fostered and encouraged, as 
existing for the classes on which the Bourbon dynasty 
rested its security. Owing to the reactionary policy 
of Charles X., the period of the Hestoration ia 
generally considered by French writers as barren of 
resnlts ia the domain of popular instruction. 



(IIAPTKU IV. 

TIIK MONAKl HY OF JULY. 

A( ^ 11 A N ( 1 1^ wu», ho>vever, approaching. The Kc- 
vuhUion of 1 830 otillod the House of Orleans to 
tho thiHUu\ ttUil with it eumo the first great Charter 
ol Klt^iMf^utiury Kduo(^tion in France, The Qovem- 
lu^ul \vt l40ui» Philippe comnunu'ed by reYersing the 
Oix)imuu>^ iv{ IS'J8^ and n>«e9tablishiug those of 
lAHU5k XYlUv. by whioh all teachers were required 
U^ |Mf^Yi\l^ th^WJwlvtN* with certiticatesSw Popular 
\v(Ui^i\>i\ «U\u\|r)y t^YOur^ this coursi^. 

TK^ Uw i>t 0«Iik4^ j>iiis$i^ ill IS^ not onlr 
ir^l^bki^ii^ po(m^W iikslruciKiu om a bttsis which 

^H>t{lHNiU VKHoi^^^jt^J^ W1^<^l^>l ;iible«iiunilT tode:$troT» 
Wl )jd^ «M^i>MA^Nl i( wtlh iii Sfiurt: cdcdai^ied t\> m^e 
\1 ^M^ ^'^l^'^iw^ mmwiBiir ^ i^Wvti^Utt^ ibst^ attsse$ ut tne 
iM^^l^i^^M^ rb(i$ Uw <K$C:iblte$h!i^ twi> jegnse^ oi 
^<i«WMrjr iijw»^*^i^Mt— #^i»«tftr-?f it^mtr'$aiint ami jwri- 
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The chief Gommune, in the department, and those 

toinmunea whose population exceeded 6,000, were, 
in addition, required to maintain a superior elemea- 
tarj- school, and each department of itself, or in con- 
junction with othera, to maintain a Normal College. 
A curious feature of this legislation is the absence 
of any provision for the foundation of girls' schools. 
They were not even mentioned in the provisions of 
the measure as it passed into law. It is worth 
noting that M. Guizot, whose wife was a lady of 
culture and literary tastes, proposed to provide 
every Commune with a boys' and a girls' school. 
Great pressure, it was stated, was brought to bear 
on the queen, a princess of the House of Navarre, 
«nd she was induced to offer a strenuous objection 
to the measure. The provision for girls' schools 
was therefore abandoued. Three years later, how- 
ever, girls were admitted for the examination for 
certificates on a somewhat altered programme. 

'Sha primriire ^Umentnii-e was deemed indispensable 
to all. It included religious and moral instruction, 
roading, writing, calculations, the legal system of 
Hoighta and measures, and the elements of the 
French language. The primairi: nujiericinr included, 
in addition, geometry and drawing, surveying, 
physical science, natural history, singing, history, 
and geography. This division of primary education 
demanded a corresponding division of teachers in 
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regard to their qualification a, and accordingly two 
certificates were established — one, the elementary 
certificate {Bi'fvet EMinentaire), ior the teachers in 
the elementary primary schools ; and the other, the 
superior certificate (Birref Supericiir), for the 
teachers of the eiipei-ior primary Kchools. These 
certificates were awarded after examination, before a 
coramission, three members of which, at least, should 
belong to priniavy education. These commissions 
were under the direct control of the Minister, and 
hold their examinations twice yearly, in March and 
September. The programme included religious 
knowledge and sacred history, reading in French 
and I^atin, writing, spelling, Frejich language, 
grammar, and iinalyais ; arithmetic, geography, his- 
tory, and the method of teaching reading and 
■writing; and in addition, for the superior certifi- 
cate, more advanced arithmetic, drawing, physi- 
cal and natural sciences, geography, history, music, 
and the method of simultaneous instruction. This 
was supplemented in 1836 by composition and an 
oral examination in one of the subjects of the pro- 
gramme. The certificates were obligatory for all iu 
the case of the superior primary schools ; but female 
teachers, members of religious bodies, were exempted 
from the examination ; they obtained the certificate 
on the presentation of their letter of obedience. 
Many of these, however, elected to piosent them- 
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st'lx'ea for the examination, and out of 8,492 such 
teachera in France in 1S50, 1,256 had won the 
<;ertilicates by examination. 

The position of the teachers was very accurately 
defined by this law. Their social position was vastly 
elevated under its iuflueace. The Minister, in a 
celebrated letter, compared the office of teacher to 
that of minister of religion — boih r.rerckiiig a com- 
mon injiiicnce on yovtii. The teacher was to be sup- 
plied with a residence, and a fixed salary of not leas 
than 200 francs, independent of school contributions; 
and until he should become a public official, and thus 
become entitled to a pension- from the State, provision 
was made for establishing a pension fund by annual 
deductions from his salary. The teachers were 
appointed by a District Committee, and a Municipal 
Council was at liberty to order a Competitive Ex- 
amination. The tiniil confirmation rested with the 
Minister of Public lustmctiou. Under these regu- 
lations the education of the masses made rapid 
advances, until the Revolution of 1848 involved the 
State again in confusion. The law of 1850 was 
mainly retrograde; the programmes, which were 
framed by Guizot on a footing not very different 
from those in use in France at the present time, 
were reduced and formed into obligatory and 
optional sections, with the result that the latter 
seldom taught. The certificate of capacity 
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was no longer indispensable for the teacher ; and the 
Training Colleges, which the Powers distrusted, 
might be dispensed with by the Councils-General or 
by the Minister. Salks (VAsilc — ^infant schools — 
were, however, founded, and special girls' schools 
were, for the first time, established. From this 
dates the rise of primary education for girls in 
France.* 



« Toute Commune de 800 anies et au-dessus est tenue si se» 
propres ressources lui en foumissent lea moyens d*avoir au moins 
nne ecole de filles. 





IN the early years of the Third Empire, further 
repressive meaaures were enacted. The Govern- 
ment took steps to concentrate authority, the depart- 
mental academies were Euppressed, and primary 
education was placed under the control of the 
I'refecls, who henceforth nominated the teaehera, 
I'rimarj- education fell into a lethargic state midcr 
the Imperial irgtiiie. The machinery which existed 
for the training of teachers was reduced to impotence, 
many normal colleges were even entirely closed, and 
the qualification tests wore absolutely worthless. 
The progress which was made in education by the 
Monarchy, and promoted by the law of 1833, had 
entirely disappeared ; new regulations destroyed the 
spii'it of the act, and, as a consequence, the education 
which was afforded to the masses was lamentably 
inefficient. 

When this repressive policy had produced ita evil 
effects, certain members of the Imperial Cabinet 
aroused themselves to the necessity of reform. M, 
Duruy took the foremoat part in this movement ; the 
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programmes were restored, and artistic drawing', 
book-keeping, geometry, and modern languages were 
added. 

In 1867 a still furtlier advance was made. The 
education of girls was placed on a better footing. 
All the Communes of ">00 inhabitants, with very rare 
exceptions, were compelled each to maintain a girla' 
school. Tht; mixed schools were provided with 
workmiatressea, assistants- were added, and the 
history and geography of France was to form in 
future part of the obligatory programme. 

The Minister had recently lost his only daughter. 
He had iu great part conducted her education him- 
self ; and the result was a mind cultivated and EUed 
with high and noble ideas. She had become the 
idol of the Minister, not only from natural ties, 
but from the unity of their tastes and feelings. M. 
Duruy, amidst the Court circles, found no one among 
all the brilliant train to equal the daughter whom 
he had lost. It was a briRiant, light, gossipy, blaze 
of fair, uneducated, or, at least, very imperfectly 
educated humanity ; and the great Minister of 
Education fondly cherished the idea of reforming 
the education of women. Things were bud in 
the higher walks of society, where the men in general 
were well ediicated under the system of Napoleon, 
and this, compared with the imperfect education of 
women, produced an immense mental chasm between 
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the sexes. From the higher orders the Minister 
looked to the masses, and here a condition of things 
was revealed which imperatively called for reforma- 
tion. The menns of education afforded to girls in the 
rural districts were entirely inadequate. No serious 
attempt had hitherto been made to provide schoola 
for the instruction of girla. Two circumstances 
strengthened the Mioiater's hands in Lis educational 
reforms — the advance made by the neighboirring^ 
States, as revealed in the Exhibition of 1867, and 
the writings of Monseigneur Dupauloup, the learned 
Kishop of Orleans. The French Empress at this 
time had begun to take a very prominent part in the 
affairs of the Government, probably with a view to 
prepare for the Regency, as the Emperor was then 
in very indifferent health. She went down, ac- 
companied by a brilliant train, to the Agricultural 
Show of Orleans, and foremost among the notables 
of the city who received the Empress was the dis- 
tinguished Bishop. He had adopted a learned and 
elevated style of conversation, full of epigram and 
classical allusion, but he found to his surprise that it 
was entirely beyond the comprehension of the fair 
assembly. On the departure of the Court, Mon- 
seigneur Dupauloup published a series of articles in 
which he talked at the illiteracy of the ladies of 
the traiii. These were by no means pleasant read- 
ing for her Majesty, who in consequence readily 
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lent herself- to support the achemeB of M. Duruy 
for establishing a system of education for girls, A 
vast impetus wiia at once given to the secondary and 
higher education oE women. From the intrinsic 
merits of the scheme, and the fierce contests to which 
it gave rise, in so far that the Minister was half 
disavowed by his own cabinet, it would form an 
interesting chapter ; hut it does not come within the 
scope of our work. The same activity I 
felt in the field of elementary education. The 
programmes were improved, and the obligatory 
course extended. The old certificates and the 
programmes on which Ihey were granted to teachers 
were not restored, hut methods of teaching were in- 
cluded in the examination. This resuscitation and 
progress was cut short by the German war. 





THE disaster of 1870-71 and the fall of the Third 
Empire changed once raore the French Con- 
3Litntion. The Republic was established, and when 
ord^r was restored, it betook itself 1:o remodelling 
and reforming the institutions of the State. The 
victories of the French at Aueratadt and Jena, in 
1806, had called the attention of Prussia to the 
education of ber people, and led to an extensive 
scheme of elementary instruction in that country. 
The victories of the Frussiuns at Sedan and at Paris, 
in 1870-71, led to similar results in the field of 
elementary education in France. There is no de- 
partment which, since 1870, has shared so largely in 
the solicitude o£ the State as that all-important one 
of Popular Education. " From the morrow of our 
misfortunes," said M.Jules Simon, "everyone has 
understood that our most pressing interest, our most 
imperious duty, was the re-conatitution of public 
instruction in our country, the development, above 
all, of primary education." The three fundamental 
principles of educational legislation under the Be- 
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public are free, compulsory, and purely aecukr in- 
struction. The operation of the first two principles 
has been attended with marked success ; but as to tlie 
third, it ia impossible that education without religion 
can be attended with any other than evil results ; nor 
— in relation to the State — can we find any other 
consequence arising from it than a source of danger 
to the stability of the Republic, a view which has 
been recently expressed by M, Jules Simon himself. 
The laws of the 16th June, 1881, established free 
education in the elementarj' schools, and abolished 
the payments previously requii'ed from candidate 
teachers undergoing training in the normal colleges. 
Another law referred to the title of capacity or 
certificate to teach. It enacted that henceforward 
no one could exercise the function of a teacher, either 
in a private or a public school, unless provided with 
the elementary certificate at least. This was merely 
an application of the regulations already in force 
with respect to ordinary teachers to the religious 
communities. Provision was made to prevent ils • 
immediate application to persons already engaged in 
teaching ; and anyone above 35 years of age who had 
already served five years as a teacher was exempted 
altogether from the provisions of the law ; but if 
such persons were only assistants, they could not 
become principals except by qualifying for the 
elementary certificate. In 1883 the instruction was 
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eeculariaed, and attendance at school was made com- 
pulsory. Religious inatruction was no longer im- 
parted in tlie public schools. The programmes for 
theelementary schools were fixed ; modelling, manual 
instruction, and military exercises were added to 
those then in use; and the division of the subjects 
into obligatory and optional was abolisbGd, 

The one programme applied to every elementary 
school in France, and thenceforward there has ex- 
isted in the schools only different degrees in the 
application of the same programme. Primary edu- 
cation wa3 made compulsory for both sexes between 
t.]ii> nprpt) nf aix iinil-tluFtjiPTi , and might be given at 
either a public or a private school, or at home; pro- 
vision was made for the due aupf rvision of private 
schools, and for the examination of children who wero 
taught in their own homes; and a conimission was 
appointed in each Commune to enforce the provisions 
of the compulsory attendance clauses. 



Commissions Municipales Scolalres. 
Each of these commissions is composed of the 
JLaire of the Commune, President ; a cantonal 
delegate, members nominated by the Municipal 
(Jouncil, and the Primary Inspector, who is, cv-ojii-io. 
a member of all the commissions within his district. 
The members nominated by the Municipal Council 
hold office until the election for a new Council, and 
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! then eligible for re-election. It is this Com- 
i whicb watclies over the application of the 
law ot compulsory attendance, aBaists the Maire in 
drawing up the list of children who have arrived at 
the age for attending school, and decides on the 
validity of the excuaea offered by the parents for the 
absence of their children from school, and when 
these excuses are judged insufficient, pronounces 
certain penalties. The excuaea which are admiasible 
are laid down by the law as follows: — Illness, death 
in the family, absence resulting from the accidental 
difficulty of communication with the school, and 
other circumstances deemed sufficient by the Com- 
misaion. It would aeem natural to suppose that 
under the latter head objectiona to the books in use 
or to the methods of instruction in the school would 
be held as valid reasons for the withholding a 
child from a particular school ; yet such is not the 



The Operation of the Compulsory Law. 
The Commission has no power to admit any such 
excuse as that last mentioned, or to take any cog- 
nizance of the character of the work in the schools. 
The members have not even the right of entry into 
the school. How any municipal councillor could 
accept such an anomalous position is incompre- 
henaible ffl us, whose ideas of the rights and liberties- 
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<jf the subject are far in advance of those of our 
French neighbours.* 

The poaitioQ of the teacher in regard to these 
clauses is accurately and very Judiciously defined. 
He is not to take the initiative in setting in motion 
repressive measures to secure attendance. This wise 
provision prevents the growth of bad feeling between 
the teachers and the parents. Eight days before the 
re-opening of the schools after the vacations the 
Main' sends to the principaia of public and private 
schools a list of children who, accordiug to law, are 
-compelled to attend Gchool. A dupHcaie list is sent 
to the Primary Inspector. "When a child is absent 
the parents are obliged to inform the teacher of the 
■cause, and this is entered opposite the pupil's name 
in a book called the School Register. At the end of 
-every month an extract from this register, with the 
number of absences of each pupil, and the causes 
Assigned, is sent both to the Mairc and to the 
Primary Inspector. Here the duties of the teachers 
■cease in regard to the compulsory law. 

When a scholar has been absent four times during 
the month for at least half a day, without justificatiou. 



* Les membres das commUsiona acoUires n'ont pu I'enti-te A& 
^coles. Ub n'oDt aui/uti droit d'iiispoutiun ou de contri'ite, ni siir 
lea i!'labliB«eineiitB d'iustmction v\ sur lea ciaitres. — DOuret du 
IS JMivisr, 1887. 
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Secularisation. 

The provisions of the law secularising the schools- 
forbid mioistera of religion of all denominatioDS 
from inspecting or exerciaiiig any Buperviaion in the 
public schools, or imparting therein any religious 
instruction even outside the school hours. This- 
provision, of course, docs not apply to private schools. 
It is ordained at the same time that the public 
elementary schools shall be closed one day each 
week, in addition to Sundays, in order that parents 
may the more easily have an opportunity of sending- 
their children to receive religious instruction in the 
churches ; and accordingly, Thursday is set apart as- 
a holiday for this purpose. The law of the 30th 
October, 1886, completed the programme which the 
public had laid out for itself by secularising the pfr- 
noniiel of the public schools. Within iivo years from 
1887 all teachers, members of religious bodies, shall 
have ceased to continue teaching in the public schools. 
The legislation was completed by the Act of 1889, 
under the provisions of which the teachers became 
serrants of the State. 
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CHAPTER Vir. 



THE SUPERIOR COUNCIL — THE UNIVl 
FRANCE. 



IN 1806 Napoleon followed up the great scteme 
of National education, inaugurated in the Con- 
sular Law ol ISOy, by founding the Imperial Uni- 
versity of France — a body charged exclusively wiih 
instruction and education in the empire. This great 
corporation was organised in 1808, and was com- 
posed of a Grand Master and Council, holding, under 
the authority of the Emperor, absolute sway over the 
entire educational machinery of France — colleges, 
Lycees, primary schools, professors, inspectors, 
teachers, Ac. — all making up what was known as 
L'Universite. The freedom of opening schools con- 
ceded during the Reign of Terror was withdrawn. 
No school or educational establishment could in 
future exist except under the sanction of the Grand 
Master of the University, who was and is still the 
Minister of Public Instruction. The Empire was di- 
vided into twenty-seven academies, each governed by 
a Rector and Council, who wielded the same authority 
in matters of education within the academy, under 
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the Grand Master and Council, that the latter did 
over all France. It is beyond the scope of this work 
to inquire into the working of the Imperial Uni- 
versity of France in regard to its faculties of 
theology, medicine, law, letters, mathematical and 
physical sciences. We arc concerned mainly with 
the TTniveraity in its administration of primary in- 
struction. 

Since the days of the Empire the University has 
undergone many modifications in its constitution, 
but at the present day the main lines are much the 
same as established hy Napoleon. The Council was 
composed of thirty members — ten nominated hy the 
Emperor for life, and twenty appointed annually hy 
the Grand Master from the deans, professors of 
the faculties, and heads of the Lycees, Ac. The 
Council was formed into five sections, for regulating 
the programmes, the administration of the schools, 
the accounts, contentious matters, and the seals. It 
had control of all teaching bodies, the exclusive 
right of appointment and dismissal, and the selection 
of books for use in the schools of all grades. The 
University had its Chancellor, who was the keeper of 
the archives, awarded the diplomas, and counter- 
signed all the acts of the Grand Master ; and a 
Treasurer, charged with the administration of the 
receipts and expenses of the various establishments, 
and of the general administration. The Council, 
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under the presidency of tie Grand Master, eat as a 
deliberative and administrative assembly, and was 
the aiiprcme tribunal in all matters of education in 
the Empire. The new Univeraity, it will be ob- 
served, retained many features of the old provincial 
universities that disappeared in the clash of tha 
Revolution. This waa a favourite scheme with the 
Emperor. He loved to adorn, hia new institutionB 
with the reliefs of the ancient edifices, but in so do- 
ing, the needs of the altered conditions of society 
were not forgotten. The new elements were to com- 
bine with, but, at the same time, to predominate over 
the old ; to form an educational machinery with its 
motive power centered in the head of the State, the 
Grand Master and the Council ; to regenerate society, 
and to mould the youth of France into an educated 
and cultivated nation. 

The Council Dissolved. 

Scarcely had the House of Kourbon re-ascended 
the throne when the Imperial University was sup- 
pressed. The deci'ee of the ~th February, 1815, re- 
placed it by seven proA-incial universitiea, entirely 
distinct, but under the superintendence of a Royal 
Council, which was to be composed of eleven members 
of the University, that is, of the schools and colleges 
of all grades, two of the clergy, and two of the 
Council of State. The period known as the Hundred 
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Days followed, and short as it was, it taught Louis 
XVIII. u lesson which ho should have learnt long 
before, namely, that for the stability of hia throne 
it was necessary to preserve the institutions of the 
Umpire, or at least to undermine them gradually, 
without attracting public attention. By a decree of 
August, 1815, the organisation of the University 
was practically restored, a commisaioii of five taking 
the place of the Grand Master and Council. The 
name of TJniversite was in. a few years again adopted, 
;in(l in 1822 the Grand Master and Council were 
restored under the title of Royal Council, the 
members of which were nominated for life, and poa- 
acsaed powers inconsistent with the free development 
of the University. Finally, in 1845, the organiza- 
tion as established by Napoleon was restored, with 
eight titular and twenty ordinary councillorp. 



Liberty of Education Demanded. 

During the closing days of the monarchy of July, 
the question of liberty of education was debated 
with great warmth. The monopoly of the university 
on matters of education was attacked with force and 
eifect by the representatives of the great social in- 
terests, and not only its monopoly, but its prepon- 
derance. The right of the State to the exclusive 
control of the public and private establishments was 
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practically abolished by the Republic of 1848. The 
Council of the University was remodelled in 1850, 
nnd included represcntativea of the great social in- 
Mrests — four bishops, a clergyman of tho Protestant 
Church, a Jewish minister, a minister of the Confir- 
mation of Augabourg, three members of the Institute, 
three of the Council of State, and three of the 
Court de Cassation, all elected by their colleagues. 
The University was represented by eight members 
chosen from the rectors and professors of faculties, 
the In spec tors- General, and three members of the 
private schools, al! nominated by the President of the 
Republic. The members of the University formed a 
permanent section and prepared the work and 
decisions of the Minister. The functions of the 
Superior Council were clearly defined. It decided 
on programmes for the examinations and competi- 
tions in the public schools, the superintendence of 
I he private schools, on the books to be used, thp 
creation of colleges, faculties, &C; and on the aid to 
be given to private schools. It was consulted at 
pleasure by the Minister of Public Instruction on 
projects of law and decrees. It enjoyed a wide range 
of authority in public and private instruction, and 
its decisions were final, without appeal therefrom to- 
the Council of State, as heretofore. Opinions varied 
widely as to the wisdom of this scheme. According 
to some, it meant the " consoMatioQ and aggrandis< 
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ment,"' but according to otters, the " dislocation" of 
the University.! 

The Council thus constituted was not afforded an 
opportunity of proving its effectiveness in directing 
the education of France. In 1852, in order to 
establish order in the teaching bodies, the elections 
were abolished, and the Council was recruited 
annually by the nominations of the Chief of the 
State. The permanent section was superseded by a 
Comitt Comuliatif, composed of eight Inspectors- 
General, and the Chief of the Divisions of the Central 
Administration. The most important function of the 
Council was withdrawn, namely, the right of hearing 
and deciding on appeals to its authority from members 
of the personnel of Public Instruction threatened 
with dismissal. The right of dismisbal was now 
secured to the Minister. The Council, a few months 
later, assumed the title of GonscU Imperial de 
I' Instruction Ful/liqiic, and thus constituted, continued 
in force during the Third Empire. It was again re- 
constituted in 1873, the principle on which this 
reconstruction was based being that the new Council 
was to be a family assembly of the French people. J 



• M. Thiers. t Monaeigneur Dupanloup. 

J Le nouveau Conaeil Supirieiir ilevait ecre uoc aaaenibi^ de 

fmnillc de la famille Frsncaise toub entiSre, le cleige, les membrea 

dea .livers cultes, le magistrttture, le Conseil d'Etat, loiis lee granda 
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This Council held office till 1870. It consisted of 
representatives of the Army, tbe Navy, the College of 
France, the Faculties, the Councils of Arts and 
TM an u fact urea, of Coiiinierce and of Agriculture, all 
elected by their compeers, Of the forty meiubers, 
twelve represented the public and four the pfi\"iite 
schools. 



cnrpa, en iin mot, gui sont canime lea orgauea de In vie morale 
il'une nation avaieuC ]eiir place Ruignee en proportion lie leuH 
itnpDrtance dans ce Conacil Suprenii' qu lea dOUgu^ design ' 
par eux devaient entrcr par I'SlecLion — M. le Due de Broglie. 




CHAPTER VIII. 



THE Slil'ERIOR COUNCIL OF THE PRESENT DAY. 

ORDER was now restored in the State. The 
disasters of 1870-71 were as far as poisible 
repaired, and the administration set itself seriously 
to the task of reinodelHog and improving the system 
■of National education. The law of 1880 framed the 
Superior Council on principles differing materially 
from those on which it had rested since the founda- 
tion of the Imperial University in 1808. It wiU be 
-observed that the primary schools had hitherto no 
practical representation on the governing body. 
The new Council, according to JI. Chaliuet, the 
reporter of the measure in the Chambre, was to 
include representatives of all the great educational 
establishments, and in particular of the three degrees 
of instruction. M. Jules Ferry, then Minister of 
Public Instruction, defined the new Superior Council 
as "the grand cominittee for perfecting the National 
education. The first condition of membership 
shall be that of fitness — namely, to belong to the 
teaching body. We thus exclude all incompetent 
■elements, systematical];' accumulated by the legisla- 
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tures of 1850 and 1873. As to the teaching elemenr, 
we wish it to be master of itself. AYe conceive it 
subject to 'no one, nor superintended by any others 
than its own members. The Superior Council is one 
of the instruments of public authority. We do not 
admit that some sit there as representatives of the 
State and others as representatives of aociotv. 
Whether it is a question of the public weal or of 
the military organization, of the authorities which 
admioiBter justice, or of those who preside over edu- 
cation, society has no other recognized organ, no 
other regular and competent representation, than 
the assembly of the public powers, emanating directly 
or indirectly from the national will, and this whole 
is called the State." 

The Measure in the Chamber of Deputies. 
The measure was disctissed in the Chamber of 
Deputies on the 17th and 19th July, 1879, and after 
some slight modifications, reducing the permanent 
element both in number and authority, it was carried 
and sent up to the Senate. The measure met with 
great opposition in that august assembly. After 
examination by a commission, under the presidency 
of M. nippolyte Carnot, numbering, among others, 
Barthclemy Saint-Hilaire and Henri Martin, it 
appeared on the orders of the day for discussion on 
the 24th January, 1880. The first reading occupied 
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tive aittinga. The second was commenced on 
February 12th, and occupied also the sittings of the 
14th and 16th. The discuBsion raged chiefly over 
the exclusion of the miniaters of religion, the pro- 
posed jurisdiction of the Council over the private 
educational establishments, and the introduction of 
elected delegates of the secondary and primary 
schools. The Senate finally added to the Council 
five delegates of the Institute, elected by Its members, 
one representative of the Catholic and one of the 
Protestant Faculties of Theology. Thus modified it 
was sent down to the Chamber, where the iimcud- 
ments were accepted almost unanimously, and the 
measure passed into law on the 27th February, 1880. 

The Constitution of the Council. 

The Superior Council, in accordance with this 
law, consists of — 

The Minister of Public Instruction, Grand Master 
of the University — President. 

Five members of the Institute, one from eacb of 
the five classes. 

Nine Councillors, chosen by the President of the 
Bepublic, and selected from the Directors and ex- 
Directors of the Ministry of Public Instruction ; from 
the Rectors, Professors and Inspectors- General; and 
from the Academy Inspeetora. 
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Two Professors of the College df Fi-ance, and one 
of the Museum, elected by their colleagues, 

A Professor of the Faculty of Catholic Theology, 
and one of the Faculty of Protestant Theology. 

Two Professors of the Faculty of Law. 

Two Professors of the Faculty of Medicine. 

A Professor of the Superior School of Pharmacy. 

Two Professors of the Faculty of Science, and two 
of the Faculty of Letters — all elected by their col- 
leagues. 

Two Delegates of the Superior Normal College, 
one for Letters, the other for Science. 

A Delegate of the Normal College for Special 
Instruction. 

A Delegate of the National School of Maps and 
Charts. 

A Professor of the School of Oriental Languages. 

A Delegate of the Polytechnic School. 

A Delegate of the School for Fine Arts. 

A Representative of the Gonservntoirr of Arts and 
Trades. 

A Representative of the Central School of Arts 
and Manufactures. 

A Bepresentative of the Agronomique Institute. 

Eight Professors of Secondary Instruction, elected 
by the Professors and other functionaries of the 
Lyc^es. 

Two Delegates of the Communal Colleges, and s 
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Members of the Primary Instruction, elected by the 
Inspector 8- Gciieral of Primary Education, the 
Director of Primary Instruction of the Seine, the 
Academy Inspectors, the Primary Inspectors, the 
Directors and Directresses of the Normal Colleges, 
the Ins pec trice- Gent^ rale, a special Delegate 
charged with the inspection of the infant classes, 
the Directors and Directresses of the Superior 
Primary Schools, and the Teachers, male and female, 
who are members of the Departmental Council. 

The Council meets twice a-year at Paris, in the 
months of July and December. The President of the 
Republic appoints an acting -president and a secretary 
to the Council. The ordinary durstton of these ses- 
sions iseightdaya. Atthe opening of the session the 
Minister causes to be distributed to the members a 
list of the questions which are to occupy their 
deliberations. The Council then forms itself into 
commissions, which divide between them for con- 
sideration the work submitted. Any member who 
wishes to submit a proposition to the Council must 
present it in writing to the President, who refers it 
to the permanent section. The nine members nomi- 
nated by the President of the Republic, and six 
members chosen by the Minister of Public Instruc- 
tion from the elected GounciUora, form the Per- 
manent Section of the Superior Council. Tho 
Minister decides, after receiving the report of the 
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latter on the proposition, whether it ia to be submitted 
to the Council. A Committee ia elected by ballot (the 
only one so elected) from the members, which holds 
office during the entire duration of the Council, to ex- 
amiue appeals from teachers, professors, and other 
educational functionaries under sentence of dismisaal. 
This Committee consists now of fifteen members, and 
must include representatives of the higher, secondary, 
and elementary schools. The report of the Cora- 
mission is submitted to the Superior Council, and a 
copy is placed at the disposal of the accused or parties 
interested. These or their advocates have a right 
to be heard before the Council when the report 
comes up for consideration. They retire before the 
decision of the Council is given, and the result is 
subsequently notified to all concerned by the 
Ministe". The Superior Council ia not only the 
directing authority of the University of France, but 
einoe 1880 it breathes life and energy and enthusiasm 
into the educational work of the nation. Its first 
session opened on the Slst May, 1880, when the 
Minister of Public Instruction declared that "for 
thirty years the University had been only an ad- 
ministration. It ia from this day, which we may 
justly class as memorable, a living, organized and 
free body." 




CHAPTER IX. 



t EnUCATIONAI. AUTHORITIES. COMITIC 

CONSULT AT IF. 



THE Minister of Public Instruction is asBiatod by 
a Connti ConsuUafif for each of the three 
degrees of instruction. The Comite ConmUatif ior 
primary instruction consists of the Director- General 
of Primary Education, the Vice- Rector of the 
Academy of Paris, the Director of the Educational 
Museum (Mimee Pidagogiqui') , a Primary Inspector 
oE the Seine, the Director and Directress of the 
Normal College of Paris, a Directress of the Oour* 
Pratiques of the Sallea d'Asile, and an Inspectresa- 
General of Infant Schools, This Comite forms a kind 
of Educational Council to advise the Minister on the 
claims of private schools to receive State bursaries ; 
on the progress of the studies in the Normal Colleges ; 
on the examination papers for the different certi- 
ficates ; on dispensations as to age, etc. ; on the class 
promotions of functionaries ; and on various other 
matters connected with primary education. 
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Administrative Divisions. 

The Commune is the smalleat subdivision of the 
French teriitory for administration. The Communes 
■correspond nearly to our parishes ; but while large 
towns with us are divided into several parishes, there 
is no corresponding subdivision in France, a town 
forming only one Commune, The Communes are 
governed by their own elected Municipal Council 
and Mayor {Maire). Frum ten to fifteen Communes 
constitute a Canton, and from eight to ten Cautons 
on an average form an ii n-o)i</me>iient or district. 
The arroudisseitu'iii has its own elected Council, which 
assesses local taxes and administers the aSaira of 
the district under the jurisdiction of the Sub- Prefect. 
Oa an average four airoiu/issfiiieiita form a Depart- 
ment, of which there are eighty-seven in France. 
The affairs of the Departments are administered by 
a Prefect, nominated by and representing the Central 
Government, and a " Consci! General" composed of 
Councillors, elected, one for each Canton, by universal 
suffrage. 

Academies. 

For the purposes of education France is formed into 
seventeen academies, each under a Rector and Council. 
The Academic Council is not concerned with elemen- 
tary education, but the authority of the Hector of the 
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Academy extends over the three degrees of public 
inBtmction. He haa the chief control of the Normal 
Colleges, under the immediate direction of the 
Ministers; and in the other primary schools he seea 
that the regulations, the programmes, and the methods- 
approved by the Superior Council arc carried into 
effect ; he appoints in the various departments within 
his Academy the Commissions of Examination ; he 
alone is entrusted with the duty of recommending to 
the Minister of Public Instruction for Academic 
rewards the functionaries of the Normal Colleges and 
teachers of the private schools; and he gives bis 
opinion on the recommendations made by the Prefects 
for awarding similar distinctions to teachers. 

The Academy Inspector is subordinate to the 
Hector and to the Prefect of the Department. He, 
however, exercises important functions and wields- 
much influence in the matter of primary education. 
His authority has through recent legislation been 
greatly extended ; he prepares the examination 
papers for the certificates of the higher primary 
studies. He delegates all probationers [^hnjiareii) t& 
their functions in schools, and removes them from 
one school to another. He exercises the right of re- 
primanding, censuring, and of provisionally suspend- 
ing teachers, and is Vice-President of the Depart- 
mental Council of Primary Instruction. 
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The Prefect of the Department. 

The Prefect appoints the teachers to their oflScea ; 
he appoints to the bursaries of ihe superior primary 
schools, and in concert with the Academy Inspector 
submits the names of members of the teaching body 
to the Minister for medals, honours, and other 
rewards for services rendered in the domain of 
elementary instruction. His influence as President 
of the Departmental Council of Primary Education 
is very considerable. He, however, must select a 
teacher from the list drawn up annually by this 
(■ouncil, and must appoint on the nomination of the 
Academy Inspector. In case of disagreement 
between the Prefect and the Inspector, in respect to 
the appointment of a teacher, the question is referred 
to the Minister for decision. 



The Departmental Council of Primary Instruction. 

There is in every department an Educatioual 
Council of Primary Instruction, called Le Comeil 
D^partmeiifal dc l' Enaeignemeut Piiiiinire. It con- 
sists of — 

(1.) The Prefect— President. 
(2.) The Academy Inspector — Vice-President. 
(3.) Four Councillors— general members of the 
Departmental Council, elected by their colleagues. 
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(4.) The Director and Directress of the Normal 
(Training) Colleges. 

(5,) Two Primary Inspectors, appointed by the 
Minister, 

(fr.) Two Primary Male and two Primary Female 
Teachers, elected by the teachers of the Department. 

Two members of the private achoola, one lay, the 
other a member of a religious body, are added to 
these to consider disciplinary or controversial 
questions relating to the private schools. 

This Council is the principal educational authority 
in the Department. It decides on all matters affect- 
ing both the schools and the teachers, sees that the 
regulations, programmes, methods, &c , promulgated 
by the Superior Council are put into force. It 
draws up regulatioua for the arrangement and dis- 
cipline of the schools, decides on the number of 
schools for each Commune and the number of 
teachers to be appointed to each, takes into con- 
sideration the reports and proposals of the Academy 
Inspector, the Cantonal delegates, and the Com- 
miisioiis Mumcipak'S ScoUnres, and gives its advice on 
improvements and reformation in the organization 
of the schools. It receives annually, and discusses 
a general report from the Academy Inspector on the 
condition and requirements of the public schools, 
and on the condition of the private schools in the 
Department. Besides nominating the Cantonal 
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delegates it can delegate to a third of its own mem- 
bers the right of inspection in all the schools, public 
or private, of the Department ; but when one of the 
teachers is included in this number he cannot 
exercise the right of inspection in the private 
schools. The Council also decides, subject to the 
approbation of the Minister, on the site of the 
schools to be established in each Commune. The 
Municipal Council may place its views on this 
question before the Departmental Council, fent the 
latter is not obliged to act upon it. The Depart- 
mental Council draws up & list of teachers annually, 
who are to be admitted as tUtifaire, thus qualifying 
them for fulfilling the duties of principal, and a list 
of the teachers presented for promotion by the 
Academy Inspector on the report of the Primary 
Inspector. The Council likewise examines into all 
charges made against the teachers of the Depart- 
ment. The teachers may be subjected for neglect of 
duty to (1) reprimand, (2) censure, (3) recall from a 
particular school, (4) suspension for a time, or (5) 
absolute dismissal. The reprimand is pronounced 
by the Academy Inspector, and is not made public : 
any other form of penalty can be inflicted only 
under the sanction of the Departmental Council. 
Censure may be pronounced by the Academy In- 
spector, but only with the concurrence of the 
Council. The Prefect recalls the teacher on the 
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proposition of the Inspector, and acting on the 
advice of the Council. The teacher or other officer 
BO dealt with can plead hia cause before the 
Departmental Council, and can nppeal from its 
decision to the Minister of Public Instruction. 
Suspension and dismissal arc pronounced only by the 
Departmental Council. The teacher can appear be- 
fore the Council to defend himself, and be repre- 
sented bj' a legal adviser, and he can appeal against 
the decision to the Superior Council in Parb. The 
professors and teachers in the higher primary schools 
are reprimanded and censured in a similar manner ; 
but as they are appointed by the Minister of Public 
Instruction, they are recalled and dismissed by him 
only ; and even then they have a right of appeal 
against the decision of the Minister to the Council 
of State. 

The Departmental Council of Primary Education 
meets at least once every three months at the Pre- 
fecture, and on extraordinary occasionson a summons 
of the Prefect. The members are not paid. In all 
matters referring to the suspension and dismissal of 
teachers, the decision is taken by ballot, in other 
cases by open voting. The Mayor, the Inspectors, 
the Cantonal Delegates; the Commissions Scolaires, 
the Teachers, etc., all act under the immediate super- 
vision of the Council, and no matter of importance, 
vfhether in regard to the schools or to the officers of 
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primnry instruction, can be decided on nnless ^ 

the concurrence or on the order of the Council. 



Cantonal Delegates.— Duk-gu us Cantonaux 

The Departmental Council of Primary Educatioa I 
nominates one or several delegates residing in each ] 
Canton of the Department to watch over the publiff 
and private schools of the Canton. They are appointed ' 
for three years and ore not remunerated for their 
services. These delegates have not the right to 
exercise any authority as lo the nature of the in- 
struction in the schools. They are, according to a i 
Ministerial circular, the representatives, in the name ] 
of the Law, of the families in the schools. It was- 1 
deemed important that men unconnected with educa- 
tion should visit the schools and report on various ' 
matters affecting them — the state of the buildings, 
sanitary arrangements, state of the books, the furni- 
ture, etc. Hence the institution of Cantonal delegate* 
in 1S50. The Departmental Council assigns to each i 
delegate the number of schools over which he i 
exercise supervision, and he has not a right to enter I 
any other schools in the Canton. These delegate* I 
may be present at the meetings of the Departmental ■ 
Council of Primary Education, and may express their 
opinions on all affairs bearing on the condition of the 
schools under their superintendence. The delegates 
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meet at least once every three months^ in the chief 
place of the Oanton^ under the presidency of one of 
their number, and decide on a report and recommen- 
dations to be transmitted to the Departmental Council 
of Primary Education. 




CHAPTER X. 



THK DIFFEREVl' GRAl 



■ FKniARY SCHOOLS.— 



INFANT schools;. 



LET US now glance at tko result of tliis legislation, 
examine the French system as we find it at tlie 
present day, and inquire into itsoperation and its bettr- 
ing on the progress of the nation. The elementary 
schools in France are — infanta' schools, including-, 
in places whore there are no special infant schools, 
infant classes attadied to elementary schools ; 
elementary primary schools; superior primary 
schools ; and apprentice schools. Beyond these are 
the normal or training colleges. The infant schools 
were at first establishments of charity, asylviti^ 
destined to collect together during the day the infant 
children of the working classes, and particularly 
those whose mothers were obliged to leave their 
homes for the factories. It was soon perceived that 
in protecting these children from the dangers of the 
streets, in bestowing on them physical care, their 
moral education, and even their literary instruction 
could at the same time be commenced. It was tbiis 
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that the idea arose of tranaforming the aBylum into 
a school of the first degree open to all, and serving 
as a preparation for the elementary school. 

Infam Schools. 

The ttsiles were then transformed into infant 
Bchoola, under the title of " Salles 4'Asilc,'' a term 
which savoured of the charitable nature of the in- 
stitutions whence they sprang. Hence the term 
Salle d'Asile was abandoned for " Ecok Maternclle" 
■which was considered more suitable.* 

It was not until the year 1881 that these infant 
schools were placed among the establishments o£ 
primary education, and then only at the option 
of Communes with a population of at least 2,000. 
In no case is State aid granted to these schools 
where the population falls below this figure. 
The infant schools are invariably under mistresses, 
and if the average reachea fifty they are entitled to 
an assistant. They are visited weekly by a doctor, 
and a female attendant may be appointed by the 
mayor on the nomination of the directress or head- 
mistress. We find the scope and aim of these schools 



* It is to ConieniuB that tiie appeUtloa Kcole Maternelle ia 
ilue. He diatingiiialied b, tirat degree of inatruction imparted by 
mathera in tbeir homes under the naiue of Sc/iola ilaltrni 
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gradually extended, until, in 1887, a Ministerial 
decree, explanatory of the educational law of the 
preceding year, defines them aa establishments for 
imparting a first or introductory education, moral, 
intellectual, and physical. Children are admitted 
at the age of two years on an order signed by the 
mayor, and remain in these schools until they have 
completed their sixth year. The schools are formed 
into two sections, based on the age and intelligence 
of the pupils. One consists of the children between 
the ages of two and five —the second section, as it is 
called ; and tlie other of those between five and six. 
The programmes for these Bchools will be given in full 
in a suhsetj^uent chapter. Great care has been taken 
to exclude any attempts at mental pressure in these 
infant schools. The games and manual instruction 
are placed at the head oE the programme to impress 
all the more strongly on the teachers the idea that 
the development of the physical organs and of the 
senses should preponderate in the school work," 

This is a wise provision. To impose an intellectual 
labour on children of such tender years would have 
the effect only of rendering their youthful lives 
unhappy, without any proportionate advantage, but 



* L'Ecole matemelle est Que Euole d'fdncatioii et uod ddo 
i^:oie d'iustruction i proprement parler — " Organization pidttgO' 
g'lque" — Oabrfel Cotnpayrt. 
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rather a negative result, iostilling a disgust for the 
school, whicli could not fail to have a baneful in- 
fluence on the future studies. 



The Superior Council on the Instruction In Infant 
Schools. 

The Superior Council Las admirably defined the 
spirit in which the programmes should be applied. 
The circular appended to the decree of January, 
1887, is an educational masterpiece, setting forth the 
nature of the instruction intended to be imparted in 
the various schools, its aims and object, and the 
method to bo pursued by the teacher. In regard to 
the infant schools it lays down that — 

"The Ecole Maternelle is not a school in the 
ordinary sense of the word ; it forms the transition 
from the home to the school ; it preserves the 
affectionate kindness and indulgence of home at the 
same time that it initiates into the work and re- 
gularity of the school. The success of the Directress 
of the infant school is not then judged essentially 
by the amount of information communicated, by the 
level which the instruction attains, by the number 
and duration of the lessons, but rather by the sum- 
total of the good influences to which the child is 
subjected, by the pleasure which he is made to derive 
from the school, by the habits of order, of correct- 
ness, of politeness, of attention, of obedience, of 
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intellectual activity, which, he must contract there- 
in, 80 to say, in playing. Aa a consEquence, the 
Directresses shall pre-occupy themselves with en- 
deavouring to hand over to the primary school, not 
80 much, children advanced in their instruction as 
children well prepared to receive instruction. All 
the exercisea of the Ecolc Materiielk shall he re- 
gulated after this general principle : they ought to aid 
in the development of the different faculties of the 
child without giving rise to fatigue, restraint, or excesa 
of application. They are destined to make him love the 
schools, to give him early a taste for work, without im- 
posing on him an amount of lahour incompatible with 
the feebleness and unsteadiness of the earlier years. 

" The end in view in taking into account the 
diveraity of temperament — the precocity of some and 
the slowness of others— is, not to cause them all to 
reach such and such a degree of knowledge in read- 
ing, writing, and calculation, but rather to effect 
that they shall know well the little which they do 
know, that they shall like their tasks, their gumec, 
their lessons of all kinds ; above all that they may 
not take a disgust to these first school exercises 
which might be so quickly repulsive if the patience, 
the aprightliness, the ingenious affection of the 
mistress did not find a means of varying them, of 
enlivening them, of drawing from or attaching 
thereto some pleasure for the child." 
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but in fine, to develop them all harmoniously, 
these schools need not follow rigorously any 
«pecial methods. The teachers must endeavour to 
form, with the aid of the lessons and exercises, a 
■eourae of instruction and of education which will 
answer to the different wants of the little child, and 
■will set in play all his faculties. The exercises 
■which this course includes ought to be very varied ; 
ohject lessons, conversations, singing, the first 
attempts at drawing, reading, calculations, recita- 
tions, should divide the time with bodily exercises, 
games of every kind, and gymnastic movements. It 
is a method essentially natural, familiar, always 
open to new progress, always capable of being re- 
formed." 

The mistress of one of these schools must, as in 
the case of ordinary primary schools, he provided 
with the certificate of d'Apliliide petlai/oglqiii: She 
must address annually a report on the state of her 
school to the Inspect rice DepartmenUile, or where 
there is no such functionary, to the Primary In- 
spector. These schools are closed only for eight 
Jays at Easter and for the first fifteen days of 
August. It is plain that special infant schools can 
*xist only in towns, considerable villages, or dense 
centres of population. A class was therefore formed 
called the Clnsne Enfantine, intended to serve as a 
transition from the infants' to the primary schools, 
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and tie, a substitute for the infant school where the 
latter did not exist. In tbe former case they are 
usually attaclied to tbe infant schools, in the lutter. 
to the primary Bcliools, and by preference to a girls" 
school, where there is such a school. These classes 
art! not obligatory, but may be formed and receive 
State aid witliout regard to the population in the 
Commune. Children of both sexes are admitted to 
them from the age of four to seven years. The 
course of instruction includes the higher course of 
ilie infant school, and the junior course of the ele- 
mentary achcol. 



CHAPTER XI. 



ELEMENTARY PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 

THE classification ot the pupils and the division of 
the pro^amraes ia in Prance based on a principle 
essentially different from oura. The avBtem which 
still holds with ua was in operation in the French 
schools in the early years of this century. It, how- 
ever, soon began to full into disfavour. The multi- 
plicatiou of classes was regarded as unfavourable to 
the progress of schools with only one teacher, and 
as early as the year 18-i4, the Royal Council on 
Education established the principle of dividing the 
programme into three sections or courses. Finally, 
the decree of 1887 made this division obligatory for 
every primary school in France. The first principle 
of organization in French primary schools ia based 
im the division of the programme into the elementary, 
the middle, and the superior cours or courses. This 
entails the claaaifioation of the pupil into three cor- 
responding groups. This division is distinct from the 
class, the number of classes corresponding in general 
to the number of teachers. In rural schools in which 
there is only one teacher there is said to be only 
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one class, though there are three groups of pupil» I 

correspond ing to the three coiirs of the programme. 
In such schools no sub-division of the pupils in the- 
middle or superior courses is allowed, hut the- ] 
elementary course may be formed into two sub- 
divisions. In schools with two teachers one takes- ' 
charge of the middle and superior course, and the 
other of the elementary, together with the infant 
class, in case there is such a class in (he school. In 
schools with three masters, each course fonns a 
distinct class ; with four, the elementary forms two 
classes, each under a teacher ; in schools with five 
teachers, the elementary and middle course form 
each two classes, each class in charge of a teacher ; 
in a school with six teachers, each course forms two 
distinct classes. Whenever a course is divided into 
two classes, one forms the first year of the course ; 
the other the second year. 

"When there are more than two clusaes or teachers, 
the principal takes the title of Director or Direc- 
tress, and in addition to having a class, is charged 
with assisting and directing the less experienced 
teachers, watching over the discipline and instruction, 
corresponding with the parents, conducting examina- 
tions, etc. In certain cases, when there are more 
than five classes, the Director ia relieved from the 
duty of teaching a class and confines himself to 
supervision. The same subjects form the programmes 
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for all the three courses. These programmes are the 
ssitne for every public school in France. There are 
no optional subjects. The middle course is only an 
extension of the knowledge in the same subjects of 
the elementary course, and the superior course an 
e.xtension of those of the middle. 

Every Commune must have at least one public 
primary school, and in those whose population ex- 
ceeds 500 there must be a special girls' school ; but 
in certain circumstances permission may be obtained 
lo replace both by a mixed school. The boya' schools 
are always in charge of a master, but by a provision 
which looks somewhat strange, an assistant in one of 
these schools may be a female, provided she is the 
wife, the sister, or a near relative of the teacher. 
The girls' and mixed schools are under females, but 
in mixed schools the Departmental Council may 
appoint a male teacher, provided there is a work- 
roistress. This provision has been largely availed of. 
Out of somewhat above 18,000 mixed schools in 
1887, no less than 13,000 were in charge of masters. 
Whenever female teachers were placed in charge of 
mi:ced schools, owing to the imperfect means which 
until recently existed for their training, the attend- 
ance of boys fell away,' This, however, is no longer 



* Dana beaucoup de villogaa, L'eaa&i a M, teutf oo n'a riani 
.'a reropItLcer r&»Ie de gargons par mie ecoU de flltcB. Lu 
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the case, French women are naturally kind and | 
attentive to children, and when well trained, as they J 
are at the present time, they make excellent teachera, 
I have rarely met a French mistress who was not j 
fully impressed with a sense of the duty she owed to 1 
the children entrusted to her care, and who did not ' 
speak of them and of her mission with an appreciative 
and sympathetic interest. 

The primary elementary school is in general 
situated in the chief place of the Commune ; but the 
Communes are hy no means limited to one school. 
The law of 1SS3, relative to the huilding of schools 
in the chief places of Communes, makes provision 
also for the building of McoJes de kamcatt in villages i 
or centres of population, removed from the chief seat | 
of the Commune or from other schools hy at least 
three kilometres, where there are at least twenty 
children of the school age. As the programmes are, 
as we have said, the same all through France, the 
difference! in the schools consists merely in the 
character of the instruction, and in the knowledge I 
of the same subjects imparted. This is a very ' 
stringent regulation, and entirely different from our 
plan, which first lays down a compulsory programme 



garfODS out ete retin'. par lenrB parents. Le peu de capaeitj de 
la pltipiLrt dea iiiBti tutrices expltqae cette coudaite. — L'Ecole — 
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and tlien leaves an option to the teacher in respect 
to several other subjects. This last is undoubtedly, 
within certain limitations, a wise principle, for it 
gives the teacher often the opportunity of adapting 
the special or extra instruction to the needs of his 
pupils, as indicated by the pursuits of the neighbour- 
hood and the future occupations of the scholars, 
and thus enables him to take a step towards that 
speciftliied instruction in technical and industrial 
subjects which has not yet been afforded in con- 
nection with, or supplementary to, our elementary 
systems. The French plan of strictly limiting the 
programme, and fixing the subj'ects absolutely for 
every elementary school, would have its shortcomings 
in this respect had the State not made special pro- 
vision for technical and industiial instruction. 



CHAPTER Xri. 



FKIVATE SCHOOLS STATE COSTBOl.. 

SUCH are the establiehmentB provided by the 
Slate for the education of tliemasaes, which the 
children from sls to thirteen j-ears of age are com- 
pelled to attend, unless attending some other 
approved public or private school, or receiving in- 
struction in their own homes. 

The French law aflorda liberty of education in all 
its degrees, by which is understood the right of 
parents to select either public or private schools, or 
to instruct their children in their own homes, the 
State satisfying itself of the sufficiency of the educa- 
tion thus imparted. Of course, the vast majority o£ 
the children of the school age are attending either 
the private or the public schools. The law of 1886 
decrees that elementary schools may be either public 
— that is, maintained by the State, the Depart- 
ments and Communes — or private ; that is, founded 
and supported by particular persons or associations. 
The private schools cannot receive subventions from 
either the State, the Departments, or ihe Communes. 
The same certificate as to age, qualification, &c., 
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required of teachers in the private as in the public 
schools, hut the former are entirely free in the choice 
of programraea, methods, and books, unless in case 
of such works as are interdicted by the Superior 
Council, as contrary to morality, the Constitution, or 
the laws. There is, of course, perfect freedom of 
religious instruction in the private schools. 

"What Liberty of Education Consists ia. 
It may be interesting to examine a little more 
closely into the nature of this liberty of education. 
Within the shores of Great Britain and Ireland it 
would seem an unwarrantable interference with the 
rights and liberties of the subject to insist on State 
authority for the opening of a private school. Tet^ 
in France, the law not only forbids the opening of 
such establishments, except with the permission of 
the authorities, but also insists on supervision as to- 
the effectiveness of the instruction and the qualifica- 
tions of the teachers. It maintains that it is one of 
the supreme duties of the State to see that all its 
subjects are well instructed, and acting on this- 
principle, it provides that the amount of tuition 
necessary to all ought to be placed gratuitously 
■within reach. This duty, undertaken by the State, 
implies a corresponding duty on the part of the 
subjects — namely, to avail of the education thus 
placed gratuitously at their doors. Nothing seen 
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eo illogical as thiit a State should lay down a certain 
duty towards a class of its subjects, involving vast 
expenditure, and then not insist on the observance 
by that class of the corresponding obligation. It 
was not until education was made free in France that 
all were compelled to avail of it, if not in the State 
schools, then in their homes or in other eatablishments 
of their choice. These then are required to maintain 
a degree of efficiency under State control. 

The Founding of Private Schools. 
A teacher who is desirous of opening a private 
school enters a declaration to that effect, specifying 
the class of school, on a register kept for the pur- 
pose at the Mayor's oiRce. The Mayor signs the 
declaration, delivers free copies to the teacher, and 
affixes one at the door of the Maine, where it re- 
mains a month. AVithin three days the Mayor 
notifies the observance of this formality to the 
Academy Inspector. The teacher sends to the Pre- 
fect one of the copies of his declaration which he 
has received from the Mayor ; a second ta the 
Procureur of the Republic ; and a third, accompanied 
by his diplomas, to the Academy Inspector, who 
■causes it to he transcribed in a register in his bureau. 
Within eight days from the reception of this declara- 
tion, the Mayor informs the Prefect, the Academy 
Inspector, and the teacher whether he opposes the 
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opening of the scbool, and in case that he does- 
oppose it, he must state the reason on which he 
grounds his opposition. The ease is then referred 
to the Departmental Council of Primary Instruction, 
and the teacher is at liberty to plead his cause before 
the Council, either in person or through counsel, and 
to examine witnesses if necessary. When the de- 
cision of the council is notified to all the parties to 
the cause, any one of them has a right to appeal 
to the Superior Council of Education in Paris, The 
Prefect transmits the appeal and the documents to- ■ 
the Minister of Public Instruction, who lays the- 
case before the Superior Council. The decision of 
this body is in all cases fioal. 

All private schools are open to the inspection of 
the educational authorities, A special register 
must be kept in each school, in which is inserted the 
date and place of birth of the teachers employed 
therein, the occupations in which they were pre- 
vioualy engaged, their places of residence, and the 
dates of their certificates and diplomas. The books 
in use, the exercises, and all matters relating to the 
sanitary arrangements, accommodation, &c. ; in fact 
everything relating to the efficiency of the school 
passes under the examination of the Inspector. The 
Inspectors in their reports treat these schools in 
much the same manner as the ordinary public schoola, | 
and when books are found in use that are interdicted 
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by the Superior Council, they are required to seize 
them and transmit them with their reports. The 

vast majority of the private establiehmenta are in the 
charge of religious communities, and it would seem 
that in general the Inspectors discharge their duties 
in connection with these establishments to the satis- 
faction of the communitiea and teachers. 

Children receiving instruction in their own homes 
are supposed to be presented annually for examination 
by a Primary Inspector. The Regulations, as set 
forth by the law of 1882, are, however, capable of 
great elasticity, and as a consequence can be hardly 
said to be in operation. 



CHAPTER XIII. 



SUPERIOR PRIMAKY SCHOOLS. — ECOLBS PRIMAIRER 

SnrKBlEUREB. 

THE course of instruction imparted in the elemen- 
tary schools embraces neither a very wide 
range of sutjectanor a very deep knowledge of these 
subjects. It is in fact, as in name, a primary course 
of instruction which aims at developing the faculties 
of the children. At the same time it imparts in- 
formation which shall prove of practical use in the 
course of life to the vast majority of the children 
whose education ceases with the elementary school, 
and which may serve as a foundation whereon the 
smaller number of the pupils who aspire to higher 
pursuits may build up the fabric of higher commercial, 
technical, and professional education. The young 
scholar who passes from the elementary primary 
school at the age of thirteen, having spent two years 
at least in the superior coiirs, has been taught to 
apeak ^^'ith grammatical correctness, to write and 
read the French language with ease and fluency, and 
to recite from memory many fine selections from 
the poets. He haa read in the school some of the , 
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beat scenes from the great French dramatists ; he has 

acquired general ideas of the history of antiquity — 
Egypt, the Israelites, Gireece, Rome — of the Middle 
Ages, and of Modern Europe, and a deeper knowledge 
of the history of France, with special reference to 
its modem history, of the French colonies, and of 
the main features of the physical and political history 
of Europe. He has also acquired a knowledge of 
arithmetic in its most useful forms, including the 
metric eystem, interest and discount ; he has got 
elementary notions of geometry, freehand, model and 
geometric drawing ; a very elementary course of 
physical and natural science, agriculture, music, and 
civic instruction, this last embracing the main 
features of the French constitution, such as the 
constitutional functions of the President of the Ec- 
pubKc, of the Senate, of the Chamber of Deputies, 
of the Central and Departmental Administration, of 
the army, etc. This course of instruction does not 
pretend to depth, but rather to be of general utility. 
The programme has been drawn up with care by 
the best educationists in the nation ; steps have 
been taken, in the formation of the courses of 
the programme, to avoid any crowding of subjects 
which may lead to pressure and to unscientific 
methods of teaching. While the idea of im- 
parting as much valuable information as possihlo 
within the compulsory school age has been kept well 
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in view, it is not permitted to predominate. It has 
never been lost sight of, that the object to he kept 
in view in the work of elementary education is to 
impart a certain amount of useful information, and 
in the process, to develop the intelligence — to lead the 
children to exercise their roaaoniug powers, to look at 
things as they are, to malce deductions, to examine, to 
observe, to group together common properties, etc. 

The superior primary schools arc the most recent 
addition to the French system of elementary educa- 
tion. These may form a class supplementary to, and 
attached to the primary schools — a class in which 
the instruction is continued for a maximum period 
of two years ; in this case they are termed Cours 
Compi^metitri'iTfi. When they exist as separate 
schools they are called Ecoles Piimaires Siipe'n'eurea, 
in which the course of instruction extends over two 
years at least, and when over three, or more, they 
are said to be in full working order. The superior 
primary schools are ot two classea, profeaaional and 
non-professional. The former, while still preserving a 
literary and scientiiic character, are more specially 
commercial, technical, and industrial schools, includ- 
ing also the apprentice schools (Ernies Maiiuelies 
d'Appycntissaije), whose object is to instruct young 
persons in the principles and practice of a trade, and 
the three Ecoks Natioitaks, preparatory to appren- 
ticeship, recently founded by the State, at Voiron, 
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Armenti^res and Vierzon.* The non-professional I 
schools are mainly literary and scientific ; they are 1 
under the immediate charge of the Minister of j 
Public Instruction. The Ecoies Primaires Sup^ri- 
eufes were originally created to fill up the blank in 
National education which existed between the 
primary schools and the secondary schools, and to 
afford to that portion of the population which was 
competent to receive and benefit by it, a higher 
degree of education than that imparted in the 
primary schools. The primary schools, it was stated, 
aimed at imparting the education which was indis- 
pensable to all ; the superior primary schools were 
founded to add to this that which should be useful 
to the many. The programmes of these schools in- 
cluded, in addition to reading, writing, calculations 
and religious instruction — which were the only sub- 
jects taught in the primary school during the Con- 
sulate, the Empire, and the Restoration — the elements 
of practical geometry, natural history, physics, 
history, geography, music, and a modern language 
as an optional subject. Guizot's law provided for 
one of those higher elementary schools in the chief 
place in each Department, and one for every town 
with 6,000 inhabitants or above. The provisions, 
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howeTer, could not have been put into force at once, 
owing to various difficulliea, among others the want 
of competent teachers. Thpy sprang up gradually 
iu various parts of Prance, and seem to have 
«ntered on a useful ajid prosperous course until 
diverted, in 1841, from the purposes they were 
originally intended to serve. From this period they 
seem to have declined, and having been ignored by 
the Educational Law of 1850, they fell away under 
the Third Empire, and at its close formed but a very 
poor element in the educational machinery of the 
State. There can be no doubt that the failure of 
these schools arose in great meiisure from the compe- 
tition of the secondary schools. They were too 
similar to them in their higher courses, and, being 
still regarded as primary schools, the more aristo- 
cratic secondary schools were preferred to them. A 
project was formed to resuscitate these schools in 
1878, and carried into effect by the law of 1886. 
In each of them there is an obligatory course, 
but as it was intended that they should answer a 
double purpose — to be complementary to the ordinary 
primary schools, and specially technical and indus- 
trial — the course to effect the former object was 
determined for all the schools, and that for the latter 
was to be regulated according to the pursuits and 
industries of the districts in which they were situated, 
a view of carrying out more effectively 1 
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latter function, special teacliers may be engaged for ] 

either the complementary courses, or for the superior 
schools, to give instruction in subjects relating to 
arts and industries* 

In the first three years of the school course the 
instruction embraces an average of six hours daily, 
Thursdays excepted. In general, nine hours weekly 
lire devoted to Kterary instruction, including French 
language and literature, history, geography, civic 
and moral instniction ; nine hours to science, 
including mathematical, physical, and natural 
science, and excursions in connection with these 
studies; four hours to modern languages; three 
hours to drawing; four hours to manual work; and 
one hour to music. In the fourth and further years 
the course of instruction may be mainly industrial 
and technical, reserving only ten hours n'eekly for 
other subjects. All pupils for admission must be 
provided with the certificate of primary studies J 
they are admitted at the age of twelve, or at eleven 
if provided with the certificate at that age, and may 
continue in the schools till eighteen years of age. 



i plus particiiliereuient 
I'industrie de ia oaotrce peuvent ttre autrises par le mmJBtre 
aur U demande du oomite de patronage et la propoeition de 
I'inapecteur d'acadcmie iipri's avia dn cooaeil munieipal et du 
oonaeil dfpattemental.— Arritf du 18 Jauviar, 1SS7. 
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■Government of the Ecoles Primaires Sup^rieures. 
These schools are under the control of the Minister 
of Public Instruction. Each school is placed under 
the imraediBte supervision of a Coiin/e dc Patronage, 
nominated by a ilinisterial decree on the proposition 
of the Hector of the Academy. The Directors and 
Directresses of a particular school, the Primary 
Inspector, the Rector, and the Academy Inspector 
iire, €i--o{fivio, members of the Committee ; and in the 
oase of girls' schools lady patrons must form part of 
the Committee, The Committee nominates its own 
President and Secretary ; it meets at least twice 
annually on the summons of its President, and in 
apocial cases when convened by either the President 
or the Academy Inspector, At its ordinary meetings 
it nominates a sub-committee to visit the school at 
least once a month and report to the Committee at 
the next meeting. The Committee is entrusted with 
the general supervision of the schools, and of all that 
pertains to theii- efficiency and the interests of the 
pupils. It takes the latter under its patronage, and 
endeavours to settle them in suitable occupations at 
the end of their school course. The pupils who hold 
.State bursaries are especially under the care of the 
Committee. The Conxmittee further deals with all 
matters of school requisites aud furniture, and decides 
on the measures which ai'e to be taken to adapt the 
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Special instructioQ to the local requirements, in- 
dustries, manufactures, agricultural occupations, &c., 
on questions affecting' the continuance of the bursary 
holders, on their transfer or forfeiture, &c. All 
these establishments have a workshop attached. 
The Directors and Directresaea must be provided 
with a certificate for the Professorship of the Normal 
Colleges, and they are appointed by ihc Minister of 
Public Instruction. The other teachers are in 
general provided with this certificate, in which case- 
t.hey take the title of Professor; they must he at 
least twenty-one years of age at the time of appoint- 



Thesc schools were practically resuscitated in 
1878 by a vote of 100,000 francs in the Budget for 
that year; there were then only about forty of them 
in all France. From that date the numbers have 
uniformly increased, as well as the annual vote for 
their maintenance, which for ISnO amounted to 
1,500,000 franca, or £60,000. From recent sta- 
tistics it would appear that there are in all France 
431 complementary courses, 308 for boys, and 123 
for girls, aU attached to primary public schools. 
The Superior Primary Schools, including the Muni- 
cipal Schools of Paris, number 185 for boys, in 
eighty-one of which the course of study is a two- 
vears' course, in eighty a three-years' course, and in 
twenty-four a four-years' course, or above ; seventy- 
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one for girle, in which thirty have a two-years' 
course, thirty a three-years' course, ten a four-years' 
course, and one a five-years' course. In this list the 
Eco/en Pfo/essionnltts Nationaks are not included. 
There were, in addition, four private Primary 
Superior Schools for boys, and fifteen for girls, which 
received State bursaries. In 1889 there were 
17,252 hoys and 5,444 girls attending the Superior 
Primary Public Schools, and 8,000 boys and 3,;J24 
girls in the Cours CompUmPittaii-en. 

These institutions in aome districts have not 
proved an unqualified success. The great draw- 
back seems to be the want of sufficient attendance, 
and this no doubt is to some exteut due to the 
secondary schools having programmes, it is true, of 
a somewhat different character, but still not so 
different as to render the superior schools, institu- 
tions connecting the elementary with the secondary 
schools. The tendency ia recent years has been to 
render these schools more technical and industrial. 
They are likely to be much altered in this direc- 
tion, now that a course of secondary instruction 
has been introduced into the Li/crrs, consisting of 
English and German (instead of the ancient classics), 
literature and science. The connection between the 
superior primary schools and the secondary schools 
is of a very slender character. F«w pupils pass from 
the one to the other ; a certain number of those who 
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hold State bursaries are, however, transferred anai 
ally to the Lyvfi's. Many more are likely to pass, 
both from the primary and superior primary schoola, 
to the secondary inatitutions in future, owing to the 
above-mentiouod change in the programmes of the 
Lycies. In any country there would bo two claaacs 
of Buch pupils-— namely, the children of fairly well- 
to-do parents, who aim at higher occupations and 
who have the means to enable them to pursue the 
regular course; and, secondly, pupils of poorer 
parents, who having completed the course of the 
elementary school, and being distinguished for special 
talent or aptitude, would find it to their advantage 
to pursue their education with a view of qualifying 
for higher commercial, technical, and professional 
occupations, if the circumstances of their parents 
enabled them to do so. It is here that these Ecolcs 
Priniairci Supirieiires step into the aid of the latter 
class of scholars ; and they seem to us, in aiding 
deserving but poor students from the elementary 
schools, to fulfil most important functions. 

From economic considerations, in view of the 
generally small attendance, the law of July, 1889, 
placed restrictions on the further extending of these 
superior jirimary schools, except under conditions 
which will ensure a sufiicient attendance of pupils. 
No Commune is permitted to found one of these 
schools, or a Coun Coinpleinentaire, except itei 
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to make the subvention necessary for the main- 
tenance of the school obligatory on the Communal 
taxation for at least five years ; and the State with- 
draws its Bubvention when the attendance falls below 
fifteen for the superior primary schools, and twelve 
for the Coitrs Complimeniaii-e. 



Not only is the education free in the Ecoles 
Primairen Sitp^rieures, but the State likewise awards 
bursaries to scholars to enable them to pursue their 
course in these schools. Each year the Minister 
determines, proportionately to the population and to 
the number of superior primary schools, the amount 
to be awarded to each department for founding 
bursaries in these establishments. These bursaries 
are of three kinds: first, bursaries entitling the 
holder to boardingiu one of these schools, not exceed- 
ing -JOO francs annually ; second, bursaries ranging 
from 10(1 to 400 francs, awarded to pupils residing 
with their parents, and attending a superior primary 
school; third, bursaries of 500 franca, awarded to 
pupils residing in a family other than their own in 
the neighbourhood of one of these schools. 

These bursaries are awarded on the result of an 
examination, in addition to which the following 
circumstances are taken into account ; — Services 
rendered to the State by the candidate's parents, 
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the condition of the parents, and the number of I 
children in the family. Oommissiona are appointed j 
to hold annual examinations for these bursaries. 
Candidates are required to furnish, amongst other I 
documents, an extract of the taxes paid by their I 
parents, and a list of the children in the family, with ' 
the ages certified by the Mayor. Candidates who 
have not already obtained the certificate of primary 
studies must engage to do so at the next examination, 
until which the title to hold a bursary when success- , 
ful is not confirmed. 

In addition to these bursaries, grants are made to I 
enable poor pupils who win bursaries to provide I 
themselves with a becoming outfit. These grants I 
for outfit are not awarded to bursary holders who 
reside with their own parents. The sura awarded 
ranges from 300 francs for the iirst year to 100 for 
each succeeding year. In addition, a sum not ex- 
ceeding 25 francs may be awarded annually for clasa I 
requisites. 

Pupils on competing for the bursaries must pro- 
duce satisfactory evidence of good conduct and 1 
character. To entitle the holders to continue in the 
enjoyment of the bursary, they must not only 
conform to discipliiie and maintain a good character 
in the school, but must also pursue with success the 
courses of the programme from year to year. Every 
year they are subjected to an examination before the \ 
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Primary Inspector, the Director, and Professors of 
the school, in the subjects of the programme for th& 
year then ended. Those who satisfy the examiner 
obtain a continuance of their bursaries for the 
succeeding year ; those who fail are deprived of them. 
The holders of bursaries who have arrived at the- 
age of sixteen years may be transferred to the- 
establishments of secondary instruction with a con- 
tinuance of their bursaries. The Academy Inspector 
transmits annually to the Minister of Public In- 
struction a list of the scholars whom he proposes to- 
transfer from the superior primary schools to the 
Lyeefs or other secondary schools, giving at the- 
same time a report of the proficiency displayed by 
the candidates during the year. 

Until within the last ten years the study of modem, 
languages was more or less neglected in France, in 
connection with primary instruction ; but great efforts 
have lately been made to popularise the study of 
them. "With this view a number of bursaries are 
offered annually to pupila who have obtained the- 
certificate of superior primary studies, and who are 
not less than sixteen nor more than nineteen years of 
age, to enable them to reside in some foreign country 
to study the language. The career of the candidates 
in the superior primary schools, their conduct, habits, 
aptitude, etc., are considered in awarding these 
scholarships. A written examination is held at th& 
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chief place of each department. The papers are 
corrected by a Commission at Paris, whither candi- 
dates who have passed the written examination are 
called, to undergo an oral examination. The Minister 
awards the scholarship on the result of the examina- 
tion. 

I^ot withstanding that the superior primary schools 
haTe not entirely satisfied the French authorities in 
the work they perform, they are atill fulfilling im- 
portant functions, and give annually a large number 
of fairly trained youths to commerce, industry, and 
agriculture. It was feared at first that these schools 
would become training achools for candidates for 
State employments, but these anticipations have 
been falsified by the result. The pupils are not 
educated at such expense to the State without some 
efforts being made to secure them employments 
adapted to the training imparted. The Committees 
of Patronage endeavour to obtain employment for 
the pupils as they pass from the schools, and an 
■association is now being formed for the same object, 
■and particularly to assist the bursar- holders who 
have returned after their stay in foreign countries. 
It is, I understand, intended to find employment for 
some of these in America and otber countries, in 
business, where they cannot fail to become agents for 
the promotion of French trade and commerce. 

The society is under the patronage of the Minister 
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of Public Instruction. It haa a wide field for its 
operations even witliiii the limits of France. At the 
great warehouse, the Eon March^, in Paris, for 
instance, there are no leas than seventy interpreters, 
of whom only twelve are Frenchmen. The Com- 
mittee of the Association will endeavour to make 
clear to such £rms that it would be at least as good 
for them to employ Frenchmen in this capacity, and 
will show them that such are to be had in the 
bursar-holders who have returned from foreign 
conntrieB. 

The pupils who had passed from tho superior- 
primary schools in 1889 were settled in employ- 
ment as follows : 



Commerce 


1,590 


Industry 


2,130 


Agriculture 


570 


Banks and Financial Administrations 


263 


Railways 


111 


Army and Navy . . 


143 


Primary Training Colleges for Teaching 


496 


Special Schools preparatory to different 




professions 


547 


Other establishments ot primary or 




secondary education 


644 


Different State offices 


294 


Offices of Architects and Engineers . . 


134 
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OfiSces of HiDisterial officials . . 194 

Sent to study in foreign countries . . 73 
Returned to their homes withoat any 

known occnpation . . . . 651 

Died .. .. .. .. 41 

Total .. .. 7,869 




CHAPTER XIV. 



IKSPBCnON OF THE SCHOOLS. 

IN respect to all that coacernB the iustmctioa, the 
schools are under the immediate supervision of 
the Primary Inspectors, of whom there is one at 
least for each arfomikscmcnt. In 18t)0 there were 
fifteen Primary Inspectors in Paris, and 425 in the 
Departments and Algiers. These officers are under 
the immediate orders of the Academy Inspector, and 
receive their instructions from him as well as from 
the Rector, the Inspectors-General, and the Minister. 
They exercise supervision over the puhlic and pri- 
vate schools of their districts, see that the laws are 
observed, make recommendations on the appointment 
and promotion of teachers to the public schools, on 
awards for the efficient discharge of their duties, and 
ou the penalties to be inflicted in cases of neglect. 
The inspection of the schools does not include an in- 
dividual examination of all the scholars. The In- 
spectors visit the schools at will without any notice 
given to the teachers, examine classes as well as the 
exerciee-books of the pupils, and report on the 
general pro&ciency without specifying names or 
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awarding marks in the various subjects to each in- 
dividual pupil. In other words, there is no annual 
examination similar to our Results' Examination. 
The Academy Inspector exercises supervision over 
all the public and private schools in the Department, 
but it is evident that he cannot visit all the elementary 
schools within the year, and that he must base hia 
judgment as to the state of those schools and the char- 
acter of the teachers on the repoits of the Primary 
Inspectoi'S, The Rector of the Academy exercises 
the same jurisdiction within the Academy ; both the 
Primary Inspector and the jVcademy Inspector are i 
under hia immediate authority. The Inspectors- I 
General of Public Primary Instruction are charged n 
with visiting all the schools of France. They are 
under the immediate orders of the Minister of 
Public Instruction, who assigna to each the Depart- 
ments which he is to visit every year. There are at i 
present six ordinary Inspectors- General, and four ] 
for the supervision of special aubjects which have a 
bearing more or less on technical and industrial 
instruction. The Inspectors- General receive their 
appointment from the President of the Republic. 
The scope of their reports, which they addreaa to the 
Minister of Public Instruction, extends to the state 
of the schools and the merits of the toacbera of 
Primary Schools, of the professors and directors of 
Normal Colleges, and oi Primary and Academy 
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Inspectors. Their dutiea are by no means confined 
to the narrow limits too frequently assigned to. 
school inspection, namely, testing what the pupils 
have learned without regard to how the instruction, 
has been imparted. Their mission is not only to 
examine, but to instruct teachers, inspectors, etc. 
The authority of the Inspectors- General does not 
extend to the infant schools, nor are they required 
to examine and inspect in all the subjects of the 
school programmes. Those subjects of a technical 
and industrial character are subjected to special 
inspection. There are special inspectors for manual. 
instruction in the training colleges and superior 
primary schools under the supervision of an Inspec- 
tor-General. Modern languages are likewise subject 
to inspeotion in these establishments. There are 
special inspectors of drawing in the Normal colleges, 
and an Inspector-General charged with the super- 
vision. There is likewise an Inspector- General for 
gymnastics and military exercises, and one for the 
examination of the bursar's accounts in the train- 
ing colleges. There are four I nspectr ices- General 
for the infant schools, and one for the industrial and 
superior primary schools for girls. 



Cahiers de Devoirs Mensuels. 
After the inspection of the school, the Primary 
Inspeotor addresses a report to the Academy Inspector 
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Thia indicateii the proficiency of the classes and the ■ 
■progress of the school work, the character of tho I 
inetruction, reforms which he considers desirable, m 
:aod the state of the school buildings, furniture, etc. I 
A distinct section of the report seta forth the I 
'Inspector's estimate of the merits of every teacher ■ 
■engaged in the school. The inspection of French I 
primary schools is very much facilitated by an ex- 1 
■pedient which we should gladly see introduced into I 
these countries. A ministerial decree of the 27th I 
-July, 1883, prescribes that each pupil on entering the -I 
■achool is to receive a special cahier (exercise -book), I 
which must be preserved during the time that thel 
■scholar remains therein. The first exercise of every I 
■month in each subject of the course shall be written I 
in this exercise- book by the pupil, in the school, and I 
without any assistance. These are always ready for I 
■examination, and while they are a great incentive to I 
■efficiency, they readily enable the Inspector to observe I 
■whether the teachers are following the programme, I 
and to judge of the progress made by the pupils from I 
■month to mouth and from year to year during the 1 
entire school period. Slates are very little used in I 
the better classes of French schools, with the result | 
that the children are in general proficient at com- 
mitting their ideas to -writing and at working 
•exercises on paperin a concise and presentable form. 
The introduction of the Cahiers de Bero 
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was, after the system had been in operation for a 
year, found to work with great success. Whenerer 
an innovation of this character is introduced into the 
French system, and that after trial it is found to 
work successfully, the teachers are not then allowed 
to set it in operation, each after his own peculiar 
ideas. Specific directions, pointing out how it can 
be applied to further the progress of the school and 
to enhance tte value of the instruction, are issued 
from the Ministry. This could be done only where 
the Minister is surrounded by ofiBciaU who are not 
clerks and examining machines, merely, but men 
who have proved themselves by their works masters 
in the principles which underlie the science and 
practice of education. The Minister is surrounded 
with men of this class whose public works on educa- 
tion and psychology are o£ a high order aud have 
done much to promote the interests of popular in- 
struction in France. It ia these that deliberate on, 
and draw up, those educational documents full of 
sound precepts on the methods of teaching, on the 
course to be followed in regard to particular subjecfe, 
on the introduction of new schemes, aud how they 
shall be brought into force in the schools, and the 
direction which is to bo given to their provisions in 
order to promote the instruction ; documents which, 
as educational masterpieces, form a code equalled 
perhaps by that of no other country in Europe. 
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One of these documents was issued from tte Miniatrj 
on the 25th October, 18lS4, giving directions on those 
aeveral points in connection with the Cahirys tie 
Devoirs Menstieh, which had been tried during the 
course of the preceding year and found beneficial. 
Since that date, the Cii/u'cn have formed a viiluable 
record of the progress madC) from year to year, by 
the pupils in the elementary schoolB of France. 



THE EXAMINATTOSS FOB TERTIFICATES OF PRIMARY 
STCniES. 

IN addition to tlie examinations which the primary 
inspectors hold from time to time of the classes in 
primary schools, there is it special examination for the 
certificates of primary studies, for which pupils may 
present themselves at the age of eleven. This is not 
ohligatory on the scholars, but those who ohtain the 
certificate before theage of thirteen are exempted from 
farther compidsory attendance at school. Those who 
continue in school till the age of thirteen need 
not necessarily present themselves for examination 
for the certificates. This certificate was instituted 
in 1866. From that date till 1880 the examination 
was usually held by the teacher in the school in the 
presence of the Cure and the Jlnin: The examina- 
tions are now held in the chief place or in a central 
Commune of each Canton, by commissions appointed 
by the Rector, of which the Primary Inspector is 
President. Ladies are added to the Commissions of 
Examination for girls. The teachers draw up a list 
of the scholars who are desirous of presenting them- 
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selves for the exaininatioii. The parents of those 
children not attending a puhlic school, who intend 
to have them presented for the examination, send 

their names to the Maire. The list ia then trans- 
mitted to the Primary Inspector. The examinations 
are both oral and BTitten. The written examination 
consists of dictation, by which the writing ia also 
tested ; two questions in ajithmetie ; and composi- 
tion, consisting of a simple narration or letter. The 
girls, in addition, are examined in plain aewiug by a 
lady appointed for the purpose. The names of 
candidates are concealed under a fold at the top of 
the page, which is not opened until the marks ars 
assigned. The exercises are corrected during the 
sitting by the members of the Commission, Ifone 
are admitted to the oral examination who do not 
obtain at least fift}' per cent, of the total number of 
marks assigned, which is ten for each subject. One 
hour is allowed for the examination in arithmetic, 
one for composition, and one for needlework. A 
candidate who is assigned in any of these subjects 
is not allowed to proceed to the oral examination. 
This is a public examination, and consists of reading 
and explanation, recitations from a list of pieces 
presented by the candidate ; history and geography. 
In addition, candidates may present themselves for 
examination in drawing and agriculture, and if suc- 
oeasful this is noted in the certificate. The result of 
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the esamination is iorwBrded to tlie Academy ^^^| 
Inspector, who awards the certificates to those who- ^|| 
have scored at least fifty per cent, of the maximum. 
number of marks. Only u small proportion of those | 
on the school roll, and who arc above eEeven years ^^^| 
of age, present themselves for these examinations ;. ^^M 
but there has been in recent years a steady increase. ^^M 
in the number of candidates, and in the number of ^^^| 
passes, as compared with those who are examined. ^^H 
The following table shows the progress of recent ^^^| 
years in this respect : — ^^| 




Oandii>atks. 


1 


Years. 


Boys. 


c;i.'i». 


Total. 


Passed. 


18S1 
1887 
1S89 


95,701 
115,412 
123,598 


73,111 
89,fiS3 
97,012 


168,SI2 

205,095 
22n,eiii 


115,797 
145,134 
!65.2U 



7 

T 

m 
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f those who passed In 1880 ; 90,603 were boys, an 
4,548 girls. 

he Eicaml nations for Certmcates of Higher Priman 
Studies. 
Every year an examination is held in each depart 
ent, in a place fixed by the Minister, for the certi 
cates of higher primary studies. Certificate d'etud 
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J^rimairea Sitpirtfures. The ComimBBionB for holding' 
these examination B consist of five members selected 
from the primary inspectors, the professors of the 
secondary schools and faculties, the directors, pro- 
fessors and masters of the normal colleges, and for 
■girls, two lady memhere. The Academy Inspector 
is president. This certificate was instituted by the 
decree of the 23rd December, 1882. It ia obligatory 
only on the State bursarj' -holders of the superior 
primary schools who have followed the entire course 
of inatruulion in these schools. No public or private 
■establishments can receive these State exhibitioners 
unless ihey engage to present them for this examina- 
tion at the end of their course. The examinations 
consist of written, oral, and practical testa. The 
written examination includes : — (1) French com- 
position. (2) History and geography, (y) Mathe- 
matics, physical and natural sciences. (4) Geometric 
or ornamental drawing. Three hours are allowed 
for each of these subjects. The oral examination 
includes necessarily a modern language and agricul- 
ture or other industrial subjects, as arranged for the 
schools by the Departmental Councils. The practical 
examination includes manual work, singing, and 
for boys, gymnastics and military exercises. In 
iiccordance with the provisions made for imparting 
(o these schools a practical character, and for adapt- 
ing the instruction to local pursuits and industries, 
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special examinerB may be appointed by tbe President 

of the Commission, to examine in the subjects beam- 
ing on thoae industries, and the examinations in 
science may be adapted to the course in particular 
schools. The Academy Inspector may, acting on the 
initiative of the Director or Directress of a superior 
primary school, form the candidates into three groups, 
corresponding to the agricultunil, industrial, and 
commercial pursuits, and select for the candidates of 
each gi'oup a scientific examination bearing on these 
occupations. The same school may present pupils in 
all the three groups or in two only. Instructions were 
issued in July, 1889, in a circular to the Rectors, en- 
joining the examiners to avoid carefully all questions 
of a purely theoretic character, and to give the examin- 
ations a practical turn suited to what should he the 
character of the establishments. Here, as in the ele- 
mentary primary schools, only a small per-centage of 
the pupils present themselves for the examination; but 
here also the numbers show a steady increase. In 1884 
there were 1,327 candidates, of which 556 passed ; in 
1887 there were 1,958, of whom 1,212 passed; in 
1889 there were 2,550 candidates, of whom 1,491 
passed ; of these candidates, 898 were girls, of whom 
5'3l passed. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

THK SC'HOOI^ IK OPERATION. 

VARIOUS means are adopted in France to extend 
the scope and influence of the elementary 
school beyond the limits ueimlly uasigned to it. Th© 
State, the Departments, the Municipalities, and pri- 
vate individuals subscribe to a fund for aiding the 
children of poor parents by supplying them, gratis, 
with books, eohool requisites, &c. In many case* 
school books and requisites are supplied by the 
Municipalities, and in moat cases poor children re- 
ceive all school requisites free. 



Caisses des Hcoles, 
Under the provisions of the laws of 1867 and 
1882 school funds called Cfimnn des Ecoks may be 
formed in connection with primary schools. The 
object of these is to encourage regular attendance 
and application to study by rewards, consisting of 
books, and livirh or bank-books, with oO francs or 
other such sums inscribed in them, and lodged to the 
credit of the pupil in the Caisse d'Eparijiu' Sco/aife. 
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These funds are also employed in providing the 
children of indigent parents with books and school 
requisiteB, clothing, and dinners in the school. The 
Cames dcs Ecoks are supplied (1) by suhventions 
from the State, the Departments, and the ATunici- 
palities ; (2) by private subscriptions, legacies, the 
proceeds of entertainments for the purpose, and gifts 
of books, stationery, clothing, and pro*'i8ions. Each 
C'aisse des Ecolcs is administered by ii Committee 
composed of members of the Commission Soolairo 
and members elected by the subscribers. They are 
imder the presidency of the Mayor. A secretary 
and treasurer are elected annually, and the Com- 
mittee may add any numher of lady patrons. In 
1890 there were 16,170 Cirmci den Ecofes in connec- 
tion with primary schools in France. The receipts 
for the year amounted to 0,131,792 francs, and the 
expenditure to 3,824,819 francs, leaving a balance of 
1,300,973 francs. 



Caisses d'Hpar^ne Scolaire. 
To encourage habits of thrift and economy, 
arrangements are made by which the teachers lodge 
in the School Savings Banks — Caisses d'Epargiie 
Scolaire — small suras for their pupils. A child has, 
for instance, a few pence ; this he hands to the 
teacher, and supplements from lime to time. The 
teacher retains these sums until he has an oppor- 
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tunity of lodginf^ tliem in the savinga baulc. Tbeae 
Bums an; entered in pass-books kept by the Bcbolar, 
and called /irrefi. The children are encouraged in 
this course ; it is hold a matter of importance to 
have a pass-book, and to endeavour to increase the 
amount therein. This system ia worked voluntarily 
by the teachers ; and the Administration, with a view 
to encourage it, places pass-books for the scholars, 
gratuitously, at the disposal of the teachers, in the 
post-offices. To what extent this system has fostered 
the economic spirit which pervades the French 
working classes, it would be difficult to say, but of 
its general existence there ia on all sides abundant 
and striking evidence. In most cases servants in the 
French towns and cities have during their younger 
years been storing up a competence which enablea 
them to pass the evening of life in comfort and re- 
tirement. In 1890 there were 21,015 Camrs 
tVEpanjiie Sro/d/Ve, and the pupils had 472, 229 pass- 
books, with a total sum invested amounting to 
13,096,000 francs, or about £523,864 sterling. 



Libraries. 
There are libraries attached to a large number of 
French eieinentary schools for the use of the pupils 
and their parents. These contain class books and gen- 
eral works furnished by the Minister, works given by 
the Prefects and purchased by certain grants made by 
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the CouDcila-General of the Departments, by the 

Municipalities, and by private individuals. In order 
to encourage reading in their homes, the scholars are 
permitted to borrow works from these libraries, and 
this privilege, it appears, is very widely availed of. On 
the 1st January, 1K90, there were 37,469 such libraries 
attached to the schools, containing 4,897,213 works. 
In 1889 no less than 6,064,S'j7 loans of books were 
made to the pupils. There are, in addition, librariea 
consisting of works on the science and history of 
education, scholastic periodicals, and olKcial docu- 
ments. These libraries are generally sitatated at the 
schools in the chief place of the Canton. There were 
2,787 libraries of this latter kind in 1890, containing^ 
938,287 volumes.* 

A Small Cominunal School. 
From the very nature of the programme and the 
legislation aifecting the schools, wo might conclude 
(I jiriori that in the practical working of the latter 
there would be no great variety ; and in examining 
the schools in various parts of France, we rind a 
remarkable uuformity in the organization and in the 
proficiency exhibited in the same classes of schools. 
One of the primary schools in "Versailles, which will 



* Tbore are bdido other intercBting featurea of French achooU 
which will come tudar the scope of our volume ou Techoioal , 
InitruclJon. 
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be noticed in another chapter, is a good specimen of ' 
the primary Bchool in the French towns and cities. 
There la another class of schools which is to be 
often met with in the chief places of aristocratic 
communes, and slightly modiBed in the outlying 
districts of large communes, and also not unfrequently 
found in the less populated districts of Brittany and 
in some of the Departments bordering on the Voages, 
the Jura, and the Alps. These are all small schools. 
An interesting little school of this class is that at 
Mames- la- Coquette, a pretty village in the midst 
of the woods beyond St. Cloud, The population 
consists principally of wealthy merchants and other 
well-to-do people who do not usually send their 
children to the public elementary schools. There is 
a private girls' school in this village which ia 
attended by all the female children ; and so Monsieur 
Grosae, the genial master of the public school, is 
burdened with the care of only twenty scholars : only 
one of these was absent on the day that I visited 
the school, and he had been excused by his parents 
on the score of illness. There were none of tbe 
children of the higher course in this school. The 
specimens of the pupils' work which I saw were very 
fair, and notwithstanding the scanty attendance the 
school work seemed to go on with some spirit. The 
salary of the teacher is 1,500 francs annually, 
with a good house and garden. He, however, holds 
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other posts, and next to the Mayor, is perhaps the 
inoBt important public functionary in the Commune. 
He is secretary to the Mayor, for which he receives 
an annual salary of 300 franca, and is, in addition, 
chief of the Bureau de Bkiifiiisance, for which he re- 
ceives 200 franca a year, mating a total of £80 a year. 
This municipality derives an annual income of 3,000 
francs from a race-course, and this sum goe*! to tho 
Bureau lie Bieiifaknncc for the relief of the poor. 
Indigent persons who wish to avail of this charity 
apply to the Mayor, who satisfies himself that those 
making tho demands are entitled to relief. Licrets, 
■or books of tickets, are isaued to these from the 
Bureau, for provisions, medical assistance, etc. 
The dealei'3 bring the tickets to the Bureau, and are 
paid periodically. Aged persons, in addition, get 
grants not exceeding 50 francs to pi-o\*ide clothing 
and other necessaries. The teacher is the clerk of 
this Bureau, and is thus permitted to augment his 
income. 





THE primary schools of Paris are by their organ- 
ization and general character by far the moat 
interesting in France, though from an educational 
standpoint they posseaa no merits superior to those 
of schools in other French cities and large towns. 
The superior primary schools of Paris, have not all, 
it would seem, attained the same degree of proficiency 
in the character of the instruction as elsewhere. These 
schools, I was informed, hayebeen recently examined, 
and their state of efficiency had been in some cases- 
proved to be by no means in ii satisfactory condition. 
While the schools in the Departments are maintained 
by contributions from the State, from the Depart- 
ments, and from the Communes, those of Paris are 
maintained solely by the Municipality. 

The Infant Schools of Paris. 

The Ecoles Maternellen, or infant schools, in Paris, 

about 130 in number, are divided into three sections, 

and retain the children until the age of seven years, 

while six is the limit in the rest of France. In the first 
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section ore children from tLe ages oi 2 to 3^, in the 
second, are those from 3^ to 5, and in the third, those 
from 5 to 7 yeurs. Thero are about 27,000 children 
attending these schools ; they are open from March 
to November, from 7 o'clock in the morning, till 7 
in the evening, and during the rest of the year, from 
8 till 6. The instruction, of course, is not carried ou 
during all these hours. It continues altogether for 
four hours, two in the forenoon and two in the after- 
noon, including intermissions for recreation amount- 
ing to about til ree -quarters of an hour. In most of 
these schools there are class-rooms specially adapted 
to the ages and requirements of the children of each 
section. There is, ic addition, a hall used for gym- 
nastic exercises and for r&creation in bad weather, 
and usually supplied with a nice lavatory in the 
centre. The play-grounds arc iu general small. They 
are, however, uot unfrequently shaded with trees, and 
during the summer months they afford to the little 
children recreation grounds which, outside the school 
hours, must prove a great boon in many of the crowded 
quarters of Paris, where such young children could 
not with safety venture into the streets and public 
places. These schools arc all in charge of mistresses, 
who number altogether about 450. These teachers 
are supplied from the .Normal College of the Seine; 
and a large number of those iu the service have 
obtained their certificates by examination, without 
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■ through a course of training. The headl 

mistresa is in all cases relieved from the charge of a I 
class, and occupies herself solely with supervision. 

There is in Paris another class of infant schools, ] 
called Ecoles Enfaniines. They are a kind of j 
transition school between the Ecoles Matenielhs and 1 
the primary schools. They are invariably in the I 
charge of a mistress, and the pupils are boys from j 
six to eight years of age. Much importance is justly I 
attached to the character of the instruction and 1 
training given to the children at this period, and to J 
the habits which they acquire in the schools. The J 
gentleness and kindness of the Ecoles Matcrnelles is ] 
preserved in the Eco/es Eii/an/iiieii while the : 
atruction ia more advanced, embracing the elementary I 
course of the primary schools. There are only about 1 
sixteen Sttch schools in Paris, but they are amongst 
the best schools in the city. The discipline and 
organisation are admirable, and the results produced, 
so far as I could observe, are far superior to thoseJ 
produced in the lower course of the ordinary primary I 
school B. 

"With regard to the character of the instruction I 
imparted in the infant schools in Paris there is little | 
to be said. It is pretty uniform in all the schools, I 
and with the exception of the taste manifested in I 
design, ornamentation, and combination of colours I 
to produce a pleasing effect, to some extent a natural | 
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French characteristic, these schools are in no respect 
superior to the infant schools in our own large towns 
and cities. 



The Primary Schools of Paris. 

The primary schools, which number about 370, 
afford accommodation for above t-30,000 pupils. 
The number of pupils enrolled in the public primary 
schools in 1888 was 111,11*2, and, nevertheless, there 
were about 4,500 waiting for admission, some of 
whom were paid for in private schools by the muni- 
cipality. The schools in some quarters were in- 
adequate to accommodate the numbers seeking 
admission, while in others there was accommodation 
to spare. The more recently constructed schools 
consist of several storeys, and each establishment 
forms a " Groitpe Seolaiiv " — a hoys', a girls' and an 
infants' school. They usually accommodate from 
300 to 400 pupils. There is in general a residence 
in the school for the teacher ; a dining- hall for the 
staff ; a hall used as a dining-room for the pupils, 
and also for music, recreation, and physical esercises ; 
a special room for drawing ; a room for manual 
instruction; a girls' work-room; an ante-room; a 
kitchen, itc. Every school in Paris has a library of, 
in general, from 500 to 600 volumes, including 
works on literature, science, law, political economy, 
and history, works of reference, &o. 
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These are fumiBhed by the City of Paris. The 
pupils are permitted to take home books from these 
libraries. la some schools there are libraries for 
the teachers, usually works on education ; and sorae- 
tinies the teachers of an nrrondmemenf establish a 
library of educational works for themselves. There- 
are, I was informed, only two libraries for teachers- 
in Paris not provided by Ihe teachers themselves. 

In the higher cmirx (for children of from 11 to 1^ 
years of age) the boys usually attend from 8 o'clock 
in the morning till 5 in the afternoon, and the girls 
from 8.30 till 5, with the usual hour and a-half 
intermission from 12 to 1.30 p.m. Thursday is 
always a holidiiy. In the elementary and middle 
courses the pupils are at school from IS. 30 a.m. to 
4.30 p.m., with the usual intermission. In boys'" 
schools the number of hours devoted weekly to in- 
struction is 323 in t'ls elementary and middle 
courses, and 37^ in the superior course. In the- 
girls' schools tho time is the same for the two 
former, and 35 hours for the latter. In the 
elementary and middle courses 3^ hours are devof«d 
weekly to drawing, singing, and manual work, 24 
hours to intellectual work, and 5 to recreation ; but 
in the superior course lOJ hours are devoted weekly 
to drawing, singing, and manual work, 7\ to gym- 
nastics, recreation, and military exercises for boys, 
and ISj hours to intellectual instruction. In this last 
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■cotirs, French literature takes the place of grammar, 
and the time devoted to drawing is increased from IJ 
Iioura to 5 Ijours, and to manual exercises from Ij to 
3 hours. Singing and drawing are taught with 
jjreat auccess in the higher course of the primary 
schools in Paris, and generally by special leaohers. 
The class teacher usually gives the instruction in 
these Bubjecta to the pupils in the elementary and 
middle courses. 

I was fortunate enough to get an introduction 
from the Ministry of Public Instruction to M. 
Bietrix, Primary Inspector in the 8th and 16th 
ArromlmcmenU. This gentleman struck me as one 
of the most excellent functionaries I met with in 
France — an ideal inspector. Prior to his promotion 
to Paris — which is the haven of inspectors and 
teachers, especially of female teachers, who are 
received there into good society — he had been en- 
gaged in the work of education, both in inspection 
and in connection with tho Normal Colleges in 
various parts of Franco, and was thoroughly con- 
versant with the working of the system and the 
character of the schools all over the country. In 
<iompany with il. Bietrix I viflitcd several schools in 
Paris. The children invariably stand up on the 
entrance of visitors; the boys gave the Inspector 
the militarv salute when he entered and again on 
his leaving the Bchool. 



^ 
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Particular Schools. 

A good Specimen of the better class of Bchool in I 
Paris is that in the Rue de hi Bienfimance. The I 
building, conBisting of several stureya, comprised a I 
boys,' a girls' aud an infants' school. The head j 
master, M. Drouhe^, occupies himself mainly with ( 
the supervision of the clasaeB. The hour for com- 1 
mencing work is half- past eight in the morning ; five 1 
minutes later the door is closed, and no pupil is allowed i 
to enter after. There were 106 boys in theaehool, and 
eachco!ij's was formed into two classes. The ejteroiaea | 
of the higher class were executed with much skill and 
neatness ; several boys recited pieces from memory 
without the slightest hesitEition ; e^'en tbe lit ilo infants 
were equal to this urdeal. I have seen it frequently 
stated that many pupils remain in the French schools, 
after completing their thirteenth year. This is not 
the case. Where there are Coiirii Coniplemcuiaircs 
a number avail themselves of the instruction afforded 
therein, but these voiirx arc attached to a comparatively 
small nmnber of schools. As a rule, the children pass 
from the elementary schools at the age of thirteen, 
some to the higher elementary schools, others to the 
Becondaiy schools, but the vast majority leave school 
altogether, and betake themselves to one occupation 
or another. There were only three boys in this 
school above the age of thirteen. The girls' and 
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infants' schools are in the same building. The latter 
consisted of five classes, each in charge of a teacher, 
and all under the supervision of a directress or head 
mistreBB. There are two teachers in the infant school 
for sixty-five children. These schools seem to be 
conducted with gi-eat spirit. In the boys' school 
there is, in addition to the pupils' lending library of 
600 volumes, one of the only two libraries for teach- 
ers in Paris, furnished by the Cfiisses des Ecole of 
the (trroni/iaseiiieiil, and comprising 450 volumes, 
luainlj- works on the science, the art, and the history 
of education, psychology, &c. 

In the Hiie tin Genera/ Foi/ there is an infants' 
school, with children from the age^ of four to six 
years only. This school has a splendid hall, opening, 
as is usually the case, on the playground. The little 
pupils were engaged at drawing when we entered, 
and for such young children most of the work was 
excellent. The Directress gave a lesson in geometry. 
These lessons are usually given in connection with 
figures drawn on the blackboard. The little children 
readily distinguished between various figures, and 
understood the ordinary properties of the triangle, 
the square, the circle, the purallelogram, &c. Care 
was taken to place before the eyes of the children, 
not only the figures in chalk on the blackboard but, 
also the models. 

The girls' school is a large one, baying 220 on the 
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rolls. In one of the rooms the teacher gave a lesBon ' 
OQ moral duties, and, in the higher di^'i^i 
excellent mistress examined the girls on the dutiea 
and rights of a citizen. The girls were able to 
name the different administrative departments of I 
State — Public Instruction, Fine Arts, Commerce and 
Industry, Finance, War, &c., and to indicate the 
general scope of their control; they had a fair idea 
of the functions of the Chamber of Deputies, of the 
Senate, of the President of the Bepublic, and of the i 
duties and powers of the public officials, &c. The | 
specimens of needlework which I saw in this school 
were amongst the best I saw in the elementary 
schools of France. It was, however, not of a very 
advanced character. The girls do not make their 
dreMses in the school. In this school there were only 
four girls above the age of thirteen. 

Medical Inspection. 

Every school in Paris is inspected medically twice 
a month, and on other occasions as required by the 
Mayor of the airomlmcmeiit. A register is kept in 
the school wherein the inspector, who must hold the 
diploma of a doctor of medicine, records the result 
of his observations, and enters the names of any 
pupils who, owing to their state of health, he deems 
unfit for attendance in school. The inspection extends 
to everything in connection with the sanitary arrange- 
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menta of the school, heating, Tentilation, light, and 
even furoituro. There ia, in addition, a special 
indindual inspection of the pupils once a montlt, 
including an examination of the eyes, ears, teeth and 
general health. The reports are transmitted to the 
Mayor, who every three months forwards a report, 
founded on these, to the MiDistry. 

The Cantines Scolairea— Caisse des Ecotes. 

One o( the most intereating features of the schools 
of Paris seems to me the school kitchens, or 
Cantines Srolaiivt. In their ordinary educational 
work these schools differ little from those in the 
rest of France. The Cnntines Sco/aircs, how- 
ever, are unhappily not common appendages of the 
elementary schools. There is a Vainne rfc-s Ecolc3 for 
'each nrroiidmemeiit which administers the CanUne 
Sro/iiire. The Came rfcs Ecoles is administered by 
a committee, which employs the fund in giving the 
poor children clothing, and even money, medals, 
prizes, and also bank-books to the host of the pupils 
in the school. About £20,000 is now annually ex- 
pended in supplying school dinners for children; 
nearly all this sum is provided by the municipality. 
These dinners are given free to those who are unable 
to pay, or at a fixed rate to those who can, which is 
generally one penny. In some cases a dinner of 
meat, soup, and vegetables ranges from 1 J to 2d. 
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The parents whose names are inscribed in the Bun 
de Bienfamince can get the tickets for these dinners 
for their children by applyingatthej^Hrm'/. Parents 
whose names ure not so inscribed apply to the mayor 
or head teacher, and inqniry is made into their cir- 
cumatancea, when, if fjund fitting subjects, the 
tickets are granted. Parents who pay for the dinners' 
purchase the tickets beforehand. There is no dis- 
tinction between the free tickets and those which are 
paid for. The children hand these to the teacher, 
and no one present knowa whether a child is receiv- 
ing his dinner gratuitously or by payment. There- 
is a female servant usually attached to every school. 
The servants purchase the provisions for these 
dinners under the authority of the Director and 
according to the wishes o£ the committee. Arrange- 
ments are also made to warm or cook, free of charge, 
any articles of food which the pupils bring with them 
from home. I was present at one of these dinners 
in a Group Scolairc at Passy. This Group includes 
a boys', a girls' and an infants' school. At I'i o'clock 
the children assmbled in the large hall of each 
school, which is used both as a dining and recreation 
room. The price of the dinner in this school, to 
those who pay, is Id. The majority of the children 
marched out and went to their homes for dinner, but 
a considerable number remained. These seated 
themselves at table. Some had brought their dinners. 
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from home, the others handed their tickets to tho 
head master, aud the servants brought up the soup, 
meat, and potatoes from the kitchen, Bread waa 
given only in the soup. The meat and potatoes, not 
unlike an Irish atew, were served out in nice small 
dishes. Several children took small bottles of 
tin ordinaire from their satchels, and the little 
feast went on pleasantly. "When it was over the 
little children proceeded to the playground and en* 
joyed themselves until half-past one, the hour for 
the resumption of lessons. 

Wheu one considers the difficulty a large section 
of the deserving poor finds in elung out the means of 
existence in large cities, we cannot but admire the 
liberality which dispenses from 12,000 to 15,000 
free dinners daily all ihe yeur round to poor children 
who doubtless would otherwise feel the pangs of 
hunger, and be a source of keen anxiety to parents 
struggling hard to provide the barest necessaries of 
life. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

THE NUMBER OF SCHOOLS, TEACHERS^ AND SCHOLARS 

IN FRANCE IN 1889. 

Primary and superior primary public 

scliools . . . . . • 66,495 

Primary and superior primary private 

scliools . . ... . . I4928I 

Infant scliools (public) . . . . 2,562 

do. (private) . . . . 2,596 

Total .. .. 85,871 

Scholars. 

In the primary public schools (boys) . . 2,418,695 

do. (girls) . . 1,960,228 

In the primary private schools (boys) . . 370,772 

do. (girls) . . 795,705 

Total in primary and superior primary 

schools . . . . . . 5,545,400 



In the public infant schools . . . . 445,958 

Private do. . . . . 237,210 



Total in infant schools . . • • 683,168 
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Teachera in the primary end superior 

primary public Bcbools , . . . 99,310 

do. private „ . . . . 41,379 

Miatreasea in the public infant aohools . . 4,886 

do. private „ . . 3,375 

Total number of teacbera in public and 

private schools . . . . . , 148,950 

BXPEXDITl KE IN CONXECTION Wlll[ THE PRIMAHY 
SCHOOLS AXD TEACHERS IN FRANCE. 

The entire sura paid to the teachers of the French 
primary scboola in 1888 was 102,608,005 francs, 
contributed as foUowa : — 

By tbc Communes . . . . 22,213,868 francs. 

By the Departments . , 5,080,643 „ 

By tbe State . . . . 75,313.494 „ 



A aum of 7,019,135 franca was paid for the rents 
of schools and for printing, contributed as follows :— 

By the Communes . . . . 6,341,868 francs. 

By the Departments . . 32,828 

By the State . . . . 644,438 „ 

In addition, the Communoa voted the following 
sums, which were not compulsorj' on them. 
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(1) To supplement the salaries of 

teachers . . . . 9,317,104 trano - 

(2) For the support of optional 

schools — those in Communes 
with less than 400 inhabitants, 
and infant schools in Com- 
munes with less than 2,000 
inhabitants . . . . 586,210 „ 

(3) For school furniture, fire, light, 

class requisites, pi-izea, classes 

for adults, &c. . . 31,180,770 „ 

The Departments contributed 2,979, and the State I 
256,690 franca to the support of the optional schools 
mentioned above. 

The total expenditure on the primary schools a 
teachers was thus 150,970,834 francs, excluding the 
Normal Colleges, which cost above 9,000,000 francs, 
the inspection, administration, &c. The entire espen- I 
diture in connection with the elementary system of 
education in France was for 1890, about £8,000,000 ' 
sterling. 

The vast majority of private schools are conducted 
by Religious communities. They are supported by 
voluntary contributions, and have increased both in 
numbers and in the attendance in recent years. It 

.1 be seen from the above table that more than one- 
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fourth of the scholars are attending the private 
flcboola. A much larger section of French parents 
than is generally supposed are in favour of combining 
religious with secular instruction in the schools, a 
fact which is sufficiently attested by the large and 
increasing number of pupils who attend the private 
schools, which are by no means confined to one deno- 
mination. From the fact that there are usually two 
or more apartments in French schools, no incon- 
venience could arise in connection with separate 
religious instruction where the public schools are 
attended by various denoniinations. In some districts 
of France the laws secidarising the schools have not, 
owing to the opposition of the people, been put strictly 
in force. On visiting a school in Versailles I found 
that the laws were openly violated in the school 
under the eyes of the authorities ; and when I made 
inquiry as to the cause I was informed that there 
were a large number of the inhabitants of Versailles 
who were opposed to the secularisation of the schools, 
and that in deference to their view it was not carried 
out in that school. 

A fair indication is given of the progress of educa- 
tion among the masses in most Earopean countries by 
the illiteracy or otherwise of the " coiiscri/s." France 
bas shown a marked and progressive improvement in 
this direction. The percentage of illiterate conscriis 
in France, Prussia, Italy, Austria and Switzerland. 
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from 1881 to 1887, may be aeen from the followia^ 
table :— 



Tears. 


FrancB. 


Pmasia. 


Italy. 


Austria. 




1881 


14.91 


1.5S 


47.74 


38.9 


2.7 


1883 


l-'.2!l 


1.32 


47.96 


32..'< 


2.1 


1834 


10. 


1.27 


47-23 


34.7 


2.2 


188! 


H.+ 


- 


+4.08 


27.7 


1.3 



Tbere are 59 Departments in France in ■which I 
less than ten per cent, of the conscriU are illiterate: \ 
in eight of these less than two per cent, are illiterate; 
and in one department, li'ITerauIt, less thim one per 1 
cent, of the comcriln are illiterate. It is a striking | 
fact that, taking the departments in order according I 
to the progress of education in each, as indicated by | 
the per-centage of conscrits able to read and write, I 
Con8tuntinc is No. 35, Algiers 79, and Oran 82. 

Honoura and Distinctions for Teachers. 

The honoura and diatiuctions awarded to teachers I 
for efficiency in the discharge of their duties, are ; — 1 
A silver medal for every 300 teachers in each Depart- I 
ment, and one for the number remaining if above 150 ; 
a bronze medal for every 150 teachers ; and an 
' honourable mention ' for every 100 teachers in each I 
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department. The bronze medal is awarded only to 
those who had obtained an ' honourable mentioa ' at 
least two years previously, and a silver medal to those 
only who had obtained tho bronze medal two years 
previously. Those teachers who have been awarded 
(he Sliver medal receive an annual gratuity of 100 
francs. In addition to theee distinctions there are 
two others which are much coveted — " Opcirr 
u'Academie " and " Offidcr de riiisln'clion Piiii/igue." 
The former ia awarded only to those teachers who 
bad obtained the silver medal at least two years before, 
:ind the latter to those only who have been for at 
least five years Officier (VAcatlemir. These medals and 
distinctions are forwarded to the teachers by the 
Jlinis'.er mostly on the 14th of July each year. 



CHAPTER XIX. 



EXAMINATION AXD CLASSIFICATION OF 

WE have now seen the march of French elemen- I 
tary education from the days of the Revolu- J 
tion to the law of 1 889, a period of one hundred years, 
the spasmodic efforts made from time to time to mould | 
the system of popular ids traction into something like I 
a system, the progressive measures inaugurated by one 
party often reversed by the next, and finally, under the 
Republic, the education of the people made one of the 
leading questions in the legislative programme. 
Schools have sprung up in every Commune, and 
Normal Colleges in every Department ; the State, the 
Departments, the Municipalities have subacrihed i 
liberally to their maintenance. All this is of vast ] 
importance ; but is there nothing else required to com- 
plete the efficiency of the Bystem? We think there is. j 
We think all this legislation, all these buildings, all I 
this money lavished on the schools and colleges v 
not avail to render the system an effective means of 1 
iatellectual culture unless ihe agents who are to put J 
the system into force arc well trained and fitted for 1 
their work. Of these the first in importance are the ] 
teachers. 



EXAMINATION AND CLASSIFICATION. lai 

There is no lack of teachers in France as elaewh^ne 
at the present day, but the term "teacher" is too fre- 
quently misapplied. It is one of Very wide extension, 
and its signification differs considerably in different 
countries. In France it now practically implies, 
though net by law, a person who passes three years 
in a training college, and obtains certain diplomas 
entitling the holder to give instruction. In other 
countries it implies a person who has passed the mere 
examination testifying that he possesses a certaia 
degree of knowledge in certain subjects, is desirous 
of giving instruction in these or in any others, and 
eeta out in the attempt. 

The Examination System. 
No one is permitted to undertake any functions in 
connection with the teaching in French elementary 
schools unless provided with a diploma of capacity for 
the discharge of the particular function. There are 
certain special qualities which the candidate teacher, 
inspector, or professor, should possess, and which 
cannot be tested by a written examination. It is 
<iuite possible that a candidate for one of these positions 
may appear from the results of a written examination 
fully qualified, and yet may be so deficient in address, 
80 uncouth in manners, so wanting in general culture, 
so incapable of giving coherent expression to his ideas, 
that to place him iji the position of teacher, as a model 
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for the guidance of youth, or in that of inspector, i 
dent of teachers, could onl 
n the work of education. 



a guidi 



ance 
superinteni 
an injurious influence 



There are many and an increasing number of persons' 1 
who at the present time look on the extent to which the- I 
examination craze is pushed as detriraental to the boat 
interests of education. The fault, however, it seem* I 
to us, lies not io the principle, but in the method of the 
examination. If we look on education as diaeharging- 1 
ft double function, not in imparting a certain amount 
of useful information alone, but in evolving the latent ' 
faculties of the mind so as to enable it to bring a' 
powers into play with effective concentration, there 
is no doubt that examinations as at present too often 
conducted are a very imperfect machinery for testing 
the value of the mental development attained in the 
course of instruction. This applies only to that- , 
method which we would designate the paper-teat, , 
purely written examinations. The value of such ex- 
amination varies with the subject. In matbematica- 
it holds its strongest ground ; in physical science it 
is very much less reliable ; it forms only one-half of 
the test which should determine one's acquaintance- 
with a modern language. The method of written ex- 
amination bears much the same relation to complete 
examination that an examining does to a teaching- 
university. In France, as elsewhere, we find a cry 
raised against the evils of examination ; some one has- 
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jestingly said tliat at certain periods of the year one 
half of the French people are undergoing examinatioD, 
and the other half engaged in examining them. The 
fundamental principle laid down in France requiring 
diplomas of capacity on the part of every functionary 
engaged in the n'orb of elementary instruction, 
necessarily entaih a wide range of examinationa. 
These are not, however, purely paper examinations. 
Their character, as will appear, is well calculated to 
minimiae any inherent evils which exist in a too 
extensive application of the examination system. 
They are, as far as I have heen able to observe, well 
adapted to bring the best men to the front. Beyond 
these, professional skill and ability arc the siire pass- 
ports to preferment to the higher educational offices ; 
not seniority, which, in respect of promotion, is 
practically disregarded in France when brought into 
competition with educational talent. 
Certincates. 
The certificates of capacity for primary teachers are 
of three grades^the Elementary Certificate {Brent 
Elemcnlaii-e), the Superior Certificate [Brevet Sllpi- 
fieur), and a certificate of professional capacity, en- 
titled, Ccrfijicat irApticiuir P^dagojf'iqiie. Special 
certificates are awarded for drawing, handicraft, sing- 
ing, gymnastics, military exercises, and needlework. 
The Commisei^ns for holding the examinations for 
the three grades of certificates are nominated annually 
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by the Rector, These Commissions hold two ordinary 
sesaions every year in the chief place of each Depart- 
ment. The Commissions of examination for the ele- 
mentary and superior certificates are composed of 
seven raembera, two of whom must bo Inspectors ; the | 
others are selected from the Directors and Directress^ 
of the Normal Colleges, of the Superior Primary, and 
the ordinary Primary Schools, from the Professors of 
the Normal Colleges, of the secondary establishments, 
and from the members of the private schools. 

The Commissions select their own presidents and 
secretaries. They hold two sessions annually — one in 
July, the other in October. The examinations 
commence on the same day and proceed in the same 
order for all France. Candidates are admitted for 
the elementary certificates at the age of sixteen years. ' 
The written examination is carried on under the super- 
vision of members of the Commission. It consists of | 
Dictation, Writing, French Composition, and Ele- 
mentary Arithmetic. The papers, when taken up from 
the candidates, are distributed among members of the 
Commision to be examined. The Commissions are 
formed into sub-divisions of not less than two members 
each for examining the written answers of the candi- 
dates, and into sub-divisions of not less than three each 
for the oral examination. The names of candidate* 
are concealed in a fold at the top of the paper, which 
is not opened untU the marks are assigned. 
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^Vhen the work of correction is completed the en- 
tire CoauniBsioa meets and decides by vote on the 
candidates who are to be admitted to the second part 
of the examination. This consiats of Freehand Draw- 
ing arid Gymnaatics for males; Drawing and Needle- 
work for females. The examination in needlework 
fakes place under the supervision of lady examiners. 
The Commisaion again decides on the candidatea who, 
on the result of this second examination, are to be ad- 
mitted to the third stage, the oral examination. This 
oral examination is open to the public, but in the case 
of girls, only females can be present. The oral ex- 
amination consists of Eeading, Explanation Bnd 
Grammatical conatruction, Arithmetic, including the 
metric system, the history of France, Civic instruc- 
tion, the Geography of France, with tracing on black- 
boards. Solfeggio, and thu elementary principles of 
physical and natural science. The examination oc- 
cupies at moat ten minnlea for each subject. The 
maximum number of marks assigned to the subjects 
ill each of the above series is twenty, excepting Sol- 
feggio and Gymnastics, in which it is ten. A candi- 
date who is assigned nought in any of these subjects is 
disqualified. To be admitted from the first test to 
the second, the candidate must obtain at least fifty per 
cent, of the total number of marks ; and similarly from 
tho second to the oral test, in which fifty per cent, 
must also be scored to qualifr for the certificate. 
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This certificate, which, os may be seen, attests only a 
aomewbat limited degree of Bcholarsbip, including 
only the programme of the bigher course in the ele- 
mentary scbools, entitles the bolder to be appointed 
on probation (sttigiare) in an elementary school. 

The Superior Certificate— Brevet Superieur. 
Candidates for thia certificate must be at least 
eighteen years of age and must have already obtained 
the elemeatary certificate. The examination is both , 
written and oral. The written examination in* { 
eludes : — 

(1). A paper comprising two sets of questions; 
one ou arithmetic, and for males, geometry ; the other I 
on physical and natural sciences with their application 
to hygiene, industry, agriculture and horticulture :- 
(2). French Composition, 
(3), Model Drawing. 

(4). Composition in a modem language wIili 
use of lexicon. Twenty marks are allowed for each of ' 
these subjects, and candidates, in order to be admitted | 
to the oral examination, must score at least a total of I 
thirty marks exclusive of drawing. By far the most 
important part of the examination for the superior 
certificate is the oral. The programme for this 
part of the examination consists of seven groups of 
subjects : — 

(1). Education and Moral Instruction. 
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(2). French language, including reading and 
explanation, and literary history, limited to the prin- 
cipal authors of the 16th, 17th, 18tb, and 19lh 
centuries, 

(3). Memorable epochs, prominent names, es- 
sential occurrences of general history, and of the 
history of France in modern times. 

(4), General geography and the geography of 
France, with tracing on the blackboards. 

(5). Arithmetic, book-keeping, and, for males 
only, elementary algebra, geometry, land sarveying, 
and levelling. 

(6) . Physics, chemistry, natural historvj and, for 
males, agriculture and horticulture. 

(7). Translation from a book of a. piece of 
English, German, Italian, Spanish or Arabic at the 
choice of the candidate. The English work for a 
translation has been at recent examinations, Miss 
Edge worth's selected stories. 

As in the examination, of the elementary cer- 
tificates, a candidate who is assigned nought in any 
one of these subjects is disqualified. 

The oral examination in each of these seven group* 
cannot occupy more than fifteen minul-es. A list of 
French autiors is prescribed every three years, which 
all candidates for this certificate mubt have read, and. 
in addition, each candidate must select in each of 
the four centuries named above two works, one i 
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prose and the other in verse, in which he or she will 

be submitted to a more searching examination. 

The following is the Hat of authors prescribed fot^ 
the three years ending 1890. It will serve to showj 
the high literary character of this examination. 
Comeille : "Nicoraede," "Le Meuteur." 
Eacine : " Brittanicus," " Mithridate." 
Moliere : " Le Misanthrope." 
La Fontaine: "Fables" (liv. VIL et XI). 
Boileau : " Art Po^tique." , 
Fenelon : "Lettre i I'Academie." 
Mnte. de Sevigne : " Choix de Lettres." 
Voltaire : " Choix de Lettres." 
Bossuet : " Sermons sur la Mort et sur la Parole | 

de Dieu." 
La Bruyere ; " Caractferea " (chap. I. et V). 
Pascal :" Provinciales " (lett. I., V., et XIV.) ; 

" Penates " (art i efc ii), (Edition Havet). 
Mme. de Maintenon : " Extraits des Lettres et ] 

Conversations." 
BuSon : " Diacours aur le style." 
Andre Chenier: "L'aveugle," " La Jeune Cap- 
tive," " Le Jeu de Paume," " La Jeune Taren- 
tine," "Hymne k la Justice," 
Montaigne : " Essaia " (liv. I., chap. XXV.) 
J. J. Rousseau : " Eraile " (.liv, II.) 
Chateaubriand : " Lee Martj-ra " (liv. VI.) 
Lamartine : " L'lmmortalilt'," " Le Chfiiie." 
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Alfred de Vigny : " Moise," " La Mort du Loup," 

" Le Cor/' 
Alfred de Musset : " L'Espoir en Dieu." 
Victor Hugo: "L'Enfaiit,''"LeLivredo3Mt!re8." 
Thiers : " Histoire du Consulat et de I'Einpire," 

(liv. XLV.) 
Michelet; "Jeanne d'Arc." 
Candidates for these certificates, except the students 
of the training colleges, are required to pay a fee of 
ten francs for the examination for the elementary, 
und twenty francs for that for the superior certificate. 
With the exceptions mentioned above, the pro- 
grammes are the same for males and females. 

Certiflcat D' Aptitude Pedagogique. 
The certificate ri'Ap/i'itiilr Pedaijogi'iiie is the pro- 
fessional diploma of the elementary teacher, which 
alone entitles him to become the principal of a school. 
The aim of the examinations for the elementary and 
superior certificates is to ensure that the candidate 
teachers possess the requisite knowledge of the sub- 
jects which form the programmes of instruction in 
the various classes of primary schools. This know- 
ledge is a siiie qua non. It is one thing, however, to 
possess a sufficient knowledge of the subjects, and 
another to know how to teach them. Until the 
teacher proves his competency in this latter particular 
he cannot be regarded as competent to conduct c 
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school. Hence tho institution of the Cerlificai 1 
^'Apfitndc, for which a purely profeasional examina- 
tion is required. Coramissionaof examination for this ' 
certificate are appointed annually by the Rector, and 
-consist each of (en members. The Academy Inspector 
13 president, and the rGinainiag members are selected 
from the piiniary inspectors, directors, directresses , 
and professors of the training colleges and the supe- 
rior primary schoiila, and from the teachers, n; 
and female, of the Department ; when there is an I 
inspectress of infant schools in the Department she is 
a member of the Commission. 

Candidates for this certificate must have given at 1 
least two years' service aa Staginn-ia a school, be pro- I 
vided with one of the two other certificatesj and be at | 
least twenty-one years of age. 

The Commissions hold one session annually in the 1 
chief place of each Department. The examination j 
consistsof a written test, an essay or discuasion on aa 
^educational theme, an examination in the practice of | 
teaching, and an oral examination. The written e: 
amination is held in the chief place of each ari-oitdissfl- ' 
vitiiii under the supervision of the primary inapector. 
The esaminatiJU papers are then read and marked 
by the full Commission in the capital of the Depart- 
ment. A candidate who fails to aalisfy the examiners 
is permitted to go no further for that year. The 
teachers who pass this examination are then sub- 
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jected to a practical examinalion in their own sctoola 
before a sub-commission, consisting of two inspectors 
and tt teacher nominated by the Academy Inspector. 
The candidate conducts the ■work of the school, or of 
his own class, for three hours, in accordance with a 
programme supplied to hiTn twenty-four hours pre- 
viously. The oral examination bears on the monthly 
programmes, on questions in cooiiecfion with the sub- 
ject of the written examination, on education and in- 
struction, and on school organisation and the practice 
of teaching. There are thus two esaminations to teat 
the e.ttent of the teacher's literary and scientific at- 
tainments, and when he has obtained the certiHcatea 
corresponding to these his attention is directed to the 
principles and practice of his profession and the ex- 
amination which is to test his capacity in this respect. 
It is in itself a sound principle to require of the teacher 
at an early age the full knowledge which he should 
possess of the subjects which he is destined to teach, 
and when he has satisfied the authorities on this score, 
to hamper him no further with the preparation for 
such examination, at least to any extent which may 
withdraw his serious attention and his best energies 
from the practical work of his school. The examin- 
ation for the certificate d'Apliliide PMagogique is a 
severe test, but instead of withdrawing the enerj^ies 
of the teacher from the instruction of a class, it, on 
the contrary, fixes nil his energies on it. One part of 
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the GXuTaioation ia based on the practical work ii 
which he is daily engaged, and the other, the writteal 
examination, ia so framed as to require him to study! 
carefully the principles that underlie the practice of * 
education, and the views and maxims of the most 
prominent educational writers. We can form a fair 
idea of the turn which this written examination tends 
to give the mind of the young teacher, and of the in- 
fluence thereby exerted on its pedagogic development, 
from an enumeration of some of the themes proposedJ 
to candidates in recent years. The following are a1 
few specimens ; — 

(1) It has heen sometimes said, to know how t 
question ia to know how to teach : discuss the truth inl 
this idea, and explain the method of questioning yoai 
adopt in your instruction. 

(2) The importance of games in education, De-1 
velop this idea of Montaigne's: " The sports of children I 
are not sports ; they must bo considered as their | 
most serious occupation." 

(3) Discuss this maxioi of Fenelon: ""We oaghtj 
always point out to children a solid and agreeable a 
to sustain them in their work." Show how the teachorf 
can apply this maxim in his teaching. 

(4) Show that reading is the moat precious, thefl 
most prodnctire, and the most varied of all thel 
resources at the disposal of the educator. 

(5) A young teacher qualified with a superior coe 
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tificate, wlio believed that it was not necessary for him 
to learn more, perceived after a year engaged in a. 
school that he liad on the contrary learned much. Ex- 
plain, as he would in a letter addressed to his former 
master, the reflections which this discovery has 
suggested to hira. 

(6) " Emulation " says Bousaeau, " is in truth a 
dangerous disposition, but a disposition which 
education can transform into a sublime virtue." 
Explain this idea, and show how and to what degree 
the teacher may have recourse to emulation to ensure 
discipline and inspire children with a taste for study. 

Since 1886, no teacher can become titalaire unless 
provided with the certificate <V Aptitude P^dagogiqiie, 
but many teachers who have been admitted to tho 
rank of litii/airc are not principals, but in charge of 
a class. The examinations for these certificates are no 
easy tests. The competition for them has become 
very keen since the passing of the above regulation, 
and a large number of candidates are annually di*- 
qualided at the examinations. From 1881 till the 
end of 18ii8 about 35,000 male teachers presented 
themselves at the examination for the certificate 
4' Aptitude Pedaf/oi/ique, of which about 17,000 passed. 
In the samepei-iod about 15,500 female teachers woo 
examined, of which about 8,700 obtained certificates. 



CHAPTER XX. 

SALARIES OF TBA-CfHRHS, ISSPECTORS, AXD OF PRO- | 
FESSORS OF THE MORMAI. COLLEGES. 

THE teachers are either staijiarcs or fiiulairei. 
Tlie stagiares, or probationers, form a distiaot I 
class, and receire a fixed salary of 800 francs (£32) i 
per annum with an allowance for residence. The 1 
sfa'jiares form twenty per cent, of the entire body i 
of teachers. 

The iiluhireJi, for the purpose of remuneration, are I 
divided into five classes. These classes of course have 
no reference to certificates, as all those teachers to 
be ranked as titidaire must have previously obtained 
the certificate (P Aptitude Pedngogiqtie. The following 
table shows the classes, the proportion of the entire 
effective in each class, and the salaries of the teach- 
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Per-centage o£ 
entire bofly of 
teachers in cUu. 


Satsriea 
(Males). 


Salaries 
{Females). 


6th 
4th 
3rf 

2nd 
Ut 


36 
25 

15 


1.000 Imnea. 
I.20D „ 
1.500 ,. 
1,800 „ 
2.000 ,. 


1,000 franes. 
1,200 
1,100 „ 

l,50rl „ 

1.60U 



All teachers are entitled to residence or to an 
equivalent indemnity at the following rate : — 

1,000 to 3,000 inhabitants 

3.000 to 9,000 

9,000 to 12,000 

13,000 to 18,000 

18,000 to 35,000 

35,000 to 60,000 

00,000 to 100,000 „ 

100.000 and above. 



ines. , 


In 




places 


" 


where 


" 


the 




popula- 




tion 




ia from 



200 
300 
400 
500 
600 
700 
800 

In Paris the indemnity is 2,000 francs. All teachers 
in charge of a echool with more than two classes, and 
those in charge of a Coitrs CoiDpiiinentaire, are entitled 
to an indemnity of residence at the above rates, and 
also to a supplemental salary of 200 francs. If there 
are more than four clasaea in a school, the teachers 
receive a supplementary salary of 400 francs. 

Both the directors and teachers of the superior 
primary school are formed into five classes, the former 
receive salaries varying from 1,800 francs in the fifth 
class to 2,800 francs in the first class and the latter 
from 1,100 francs in the fifth, to 2,100 francs in the 
first class. 

The principle on which the classification and the 
salaries attached thereto is based ia that of service. 
It is thus provided that teachers shall in the ordinary 
course of events advance in salary as they advance in 
years. This is a wise provision, but it would of itself 
hold forth few induoeraents to and would be quite 
11 
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insufficient for the encouragement of talent. The real 
principle of promotion in the elementary system in 
France is based on talent and merit, which are the 
only pasaportg to the best positions. The elementary 
teacher in France can, at the age of twenty-one, obtain 
thehigheat diploma of his profession, and henceforward 
his promotion will depend on the abiKty he displays 
in the field of education, and not on the length of hia 
service. The best men are selected for the best 
schools, for those schools in the towns and thriving 
villages with several classes, schools which bring 
supplementary salaries and larger indemnities for re- 
sidence. The Professorships of the Normal Colleges 
and those of the superior primary schools are all re- 
cruited from the best elementary teachers, and the 
Inspectorships from the Professors, etc. There is thus 
a great incentive to young people, who need not look 
for advancement to the dim and distant future, to the 
evening of life, when the powers for active work must 
necessarily begin to fail ; an incentive to throw all 
their energies into their work, to carefully seek out 
every means, and follow every direction from their 
superiors for the improvement o£ their methods, and 
to render their schools models of educational activity. 
Since the 1st January, 1890, the teachers have, under 
the provisions of the law of 1889, become officials of 
the State, and all payments are now made to them 
from the Treasury. 



The Primary Inspectors and Inspectreasea are like- 
wise divided into five classes : the salary attaching to 
«ach class is as follows : — 



oth class 


3,000 francs 


4a „ 


3,500 „ 


3rd „ 


4,000 „ 


2nd „ 


4.500 „ 


lit „ 


5,000 „ 



In the Department ot the Seine, the salaries of tlie 
Primary Inspectors aro for each of these classes re- 
spectively, 6,500, 7,000, 7,500, and 8,000 francs. In 
addition to these salaries, the Inspectora and Inspec- 
tresses receive an annual allowance called a Depart- 
mental Indemnity, in some cases aa high as 2,000 
francs. This indemnity ia not obligatory on the 
Departments, and in some instances the Councils- 
General do not award it. The Professors of the Normal 
Colleges are paid salaries varying from 2,400 to 3,400 
francs, with lodgings. The principals (male) of these 
institutions receive, in the fifth class, 3,500 franca, 
and in the first class, 5,500, with residence in both 
classes. Females receive 500 francs less in each class. 
The Professors and Directors io Paris are exception- 
ally treated, the salaries of the latter ranging from 
7,000 to 10,000 fninca for males, and 0,000 to 9,000 
francs for females. 

In France, the teachera, inspectors, profesaors, and 
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other functionaries of primary education are en- 
titled to a pension from the State. They are, more- 
over, placed in the categorj' of the " Service Aeiif," 
which enables them to retire at the age of fifty-five 
years after twenty years' service. Most other 
officials are ranked in the category of " Si.rrices 
Cifik," under which they cannot retire on full pen- 
sion until sixty years of age, and after a service of 
thirty years. Further, the pension is calculated at 
one fifty-fifth of the average salary and allowances 
for tlie six years at which they were highest, and for 
every year of service. The years for pension 
count from the age of twenty. In no ease 
can the pension exceed two-thirds of the teacher's 
emoluments. The teacher is, no matter what his 
ago or service, likewise entitled to a pension to the 
amount of one-half of his salary at the time of retire- 
ment, in case of failing health in consequence of 
some action arising from the exercise of his duty in 
the public interest, or in saving the life of a fellow- 
citizen, provided this does not exceed two-thirds of 
his average salary for the six years as above. Those- 
who are forty-five years of age, and have given 
fifteen years' service, are, in case of failing health or 
of the abolition of office, eligible for a pension 
amounting to as many fifthieths of their average 
emoluments as they count years of service. The 
widow of a teacher who dice in the service and who 



lias qualified for pension by length oE service, or who 
dies while holding his pension, is entitled to a third of 
the pension which her husband would be entitled to, 
provided the marriage of the parties bad taken place 
at least six years previous to the husband's death. 
The pension passes to the orphans, while minors, in 
case of the death of both parents ; it is divided equally 
among them and is continued until the youngest 
s at the age twenty-one years. 




CHAPTER XXI. 



THE TRXINIKG OF THE TEACHER. 

THE work of education is complex, and beset with 
difficultiea. The bein g to whom it is imparted is 
himself complex, his faculties develop naturally with 
the growth of years, but this nursing of nature leaves 
the task of refining and perfecting to art, the art of 
education. Tho teacher la the master of this art. 
It is as indispensable for him, in order to direct the 
natural development of tho human faculties, to under- 
stand them in their essence, manifestations, and laws, 
as it is for the physician to understand the organism 
of the human body. The properties of the mind are 
of a dual character. One class, revealed to us by 
the senses, are localised and capable of measure as to 
intensity. These are tho physiological properties, 
and include all the phenomena of organic Hfe. Tho 
other, the psychological properties, are incapable of 
measure, such as the faculty of memory, the judg- 
ment in its various operations, the pleasure experi- 
enced from a meritorious acf, etc. These constitute 
the science of psychologj', which, in its elementary 
stages at least, should be included in the professional 
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training of tlie teacher. There is unfortunately a. 
tendency to still regard the qualifications necessary 
for the teacher in much the same light aa Harbanna 
Maurus, who holds the proud title of "Primus 
Fricceptoy Germatiio'," and -who deemed wide culture, 
exalted character, and sound learning as the only 
qualifications necessary for the monk to fill the office 
of teacher* 

These are necessary qualifications, but they by 
no means are the only necessary qualifications. The 
training of the teacher in those countries where the 
most brilliant results have been achieved in the field 
of popular education is no longer confined to impart- 
ing a sound knowledge of tho subjects intended to 
be taught. The method to be pursued so as to afford 
the best intellectual culture to the pupils is held 
equally essential, and awarded a prominent place io 
the curriculum. This involves a study of the science of 
education, embracing an analysis of the huiuan mind, 
its growth and development, and the history of 
education. 

Evil EfTects of Unskilful Teaching. ' 

It is anunfortunatecircumatance that itis so often 
taken as an accepted truth that if a teacher possesBes 
a knowledge of his subject he will soon find out for 

* " Scienciae plonitudinem «t vitne cectitadinem et eruditiooto 
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himBell by esperience the beet method of teaching it. 
This is the principle that is acted upon in sending 
into schools unskilled and untrained teachers, well 
equipped as far as a knowledge of the subjects to be 
taught is concerned, but with no idea of organization, 
method, or the principles on which the most approved 
methods ai'e founded. This seems to imply that all 
young men and women with a sound knowledge of the 
subjects to be taught in a school will with experience 
find out the best methods for themeelves. How long 
this will take, even assuming that so desirable a result 
can in general be attained, and what haa been the 
result of the tentative processes on the pupils who 
may have passed their entire school life under such 
imperfect tuition — all this is entirely disregarded. 
" If," says Plato, " a man practises a trade without 
knowing it, if he makes you ill-fitting shoes, you do 
not suffer considerable loaa thereby ; but that the 
teacher of your sons should be teachers only in name, 
do you not observe that they draw your family towards 
ruin, and that on them alone depend your consolation 
and your happiness." The unskilled teacher does not 
proceed by a well-defined course, and the instruction 
which is not so carried on must be an imperfect means 
for developing the intelligence. A certain amount 
of valuable information can, no doubt, be imparted, 
and in so far as this serves any useful purpose, so 
well; but the training of the faculties must necessarily 
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be defective. A mind trained under such imperfect 
tuition can never, no matter how naturally strong, 
reach the full vigour of Ita power. The maxim that a 
teacher " nasdliiy noii^fit" tan very convenient one for 
glossing over this pernicious practice. Natural talent 
requires direction and development. Peetalozzi, one 
of the greatest of modern teachers, acknowledged, 
with bitter regret, the tardiness with which he re- 
cognised the defects of his earlier methods, and the 
consequent evil effects to the pupils who had passed 
through his hands and the hands of his followers. 
If this master-mind, gifted with a love of teaching 
and an ardent desire to improve the system of his 
country, required instruction and direction to bring 
to perfect f ruiiion its natural powers, how much more 
necessary is it to provide guidance for the ordinary 
young teacher, too frequently actuated in the selection 
of his profession by no other motive than that of 
interest and convenience. Beyond the purely pro- 
fessional training, there is another which should enter 
into the college curriculum, and which is intended to 
guide the teacher in his own conduct as such, and de- 
monstrate the part he should play in the school, and 
out of the school as a member of the society in which 
he lives. These regulations of conduct should be in- 
culcated in the Normal College. It la there that the 
teacher's character should be formed, that he should 
be impressed with the responsibility and dignity of 



CHAPTER XXri. 



THE NORMAL TRAINING COLLEGES IN FRANCE. 

THE Normal College for the training of elementary 
teacherB ie not an institution of recent growth 
on the Continent. The necessity for special training 
was recognised in France and Germany from the 
fifteenth century. The institutions had their origin 
in the teaching religious communities, and sprang up 
with the rcnaissujice. These bodies frequently formed 
classes in connection with their educational establish- 
ments for the training of teachers. The works which 
were issued for use in these classes contain many 
sound precepts on the science and practice of education. 
In 1685, the Ahbe de la Salle founded at Rheims a 
seminary for element arj' teachers. This worthy man 
devoted his life and energy to the laudable object of 
educating the poor, and with this view founded the 
InsUtut cks Frires des Ecolea Chretiennes. On the 
organization of the Imperial University of France, in 
1808, Napoleon established his Normal CoUege for 
training teachers and professors for the secondary 
schools ; an institution destined to a glorious future, 
which still exists under the title of "L'Ecole Normak" 
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At the same time, in accordance with the statutes of 
the University, normal clasaes were to be formed in 
connection with the Lijc^cs, to train primary teachers 
in the art of teaching, in reading, writing and calcu- 
lations, the subjects which constituted the programme 
of the " pf.tites Ecoks" under the First Empire. This 
attempt was not Buceessful, but training colleges for 
primary teachers sprang gradually into existence. 
The first was founded by a Prefect iu Strasburg, in 
1810. Under tho Restoration they continued to in- 
crease in numher, and we find in a report presented 
by Guizot to the king, in 1833, that there were more 
than thirty such institutions in France. Even at 
this period the professional training of the teacher 
was understood to imply something more than merely 
literary and scientific instruction, though, owing to 
the illiterate character of the young students, it was 
found necessary to devote by far the greater part of 
tbe course to imparting a knowledge of the subjects 
which they were intended to teach in the elementary 
schools. The regulation of 1 832 laid down that the 
candidates were to be exercised in tho methods of 
teaching in one or several primary classes, annexed 
to the Normal Colleges. The Government of 1850 
looked with no small distrust on these iusritutions, 
probably aa tending to spread too much enlightenment 
among the masses. To suppress them altogether 
would have been too bold a stroke ; the programmes- 
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were therefore curtailed, and the course on the method 
of teaching and on education was auppressed. As a 
result of this retrograde policy many training colleges 
were compelled to close their halls. The eflGciency 
of the Normal Colleges was thus much impaired 
during the greater part of the Third Empire, until M. 
Buruy assumed the Ministry of Puhlic Instruction. 
This new Minister was filled with ardour in the field 
of educational reform. In 1864 he instituted the 
" Confh-ences de sortie sur la mission et les devoirs de 
Vlmtituteur." Two years later regular lectures on 
the science of education and the methods o£ teaching 
were substituted for those conferences. The heads 
of the Normal Colleges were at the same lime ordered 
to draw from the programmes recently framed for 
the special secondary instruction. Little more was 
done to promote the efficiency of the institutions 
until 1880. 



The Principals and Professors. 

The Training Colleges should be the main spring of 
the life and energy which the primary teachers should 
infuse into the work of the schools. It is in them that 
the teachers should seek for the hest instruction, the 
best precepts, the professional culture, which the 
genius, the talent, and experience of the best edu- 
cationists can afford. It is then evident that the 
directors and professors of the Normal Colleges should 
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be not only meu of liigli literary and scientific attain- 
ments, but tuat they should be supremely skilled in 
the science of education and in the art of imparting 
knowledge. In France these officers, like all others 
in the elementary education eysteni, are selected 
solely on the ground of aptitude and merit, indepen- 
dent of seniority. They arc those who have shown 
themselves both in scholarship and professional ca- 
pacity superior to their fellows, and capable of 
developing, on opportunity, those higher educational 
powers essential to persons aspiring to discharge 
functions of such vast importance as are those of 
forming the mind and shaping the professional career 
of the men and women who, in their turn, are des- 
tined to direct the thought and shape the career of 
the young generation. The students on entering the 
coUogea are generally crude and unsocial. If the 
college is an efficient institution the young teacher 
ought to pass out from it a new man. The scholar- 
ship to be imparted is not always the most difficult 
task in training. It can, however, by no means be 
overlooked or minimised ; on the contrary, it must 
form the basis of the instruction and of the pro- 
gramme ; and if theprogramme be judiciously selected, 
and the lectures carefully adapted thereto, and gradu- 
ated to suit the onward march of the young teacher 
in his studies, the literary instruction may be made 
to exert a powerful influence in forming the pro- 
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feesional character of the teacher as well as a means 
of intellectual culture. It ia eaaential that the love 
of study and reading should he inculcated. This, if 
well directed, hegets hahits of reflection, and tends to 
that dignified turn of miad which should distinguish 
the man who aspires at higher educational attainments 
than those of the persons around him, and with 
whom he ia daily, in the ordinary course of affairs, 
hrought into contact. The teacher, especially in 
rural districts, is so circumstanced that those who 
are entrusted with his professional training should 
understand what these circumstances are, how the 
teacher should comport himself, how the unlearned 
and hadly trained teacher is likely to do so, and 
should endeavour to adapt the means to the end. 
We are all familiar with the pedantic air the teacher 
loo often assumes. The more unlearned he is the 
more necessary he thinks it is for him to appear 
learned. In the effort he is bombastic and ridiculous, 
and instead of palming himself off as a superior man, 
he only succeeds in making himself appear inferior 
to what he is. Had these airs been assumed only 
outside the school, the effects would not be so 
pernicious ; but they are invariably carried into the 
ordinary teaching, and betray the teacher into wild 
extravagance. Such a teacher is every moment 
rambling away from the subject in hands, into paths 
suggested by something that turns up in the course 
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of the lesson, of tea hy aa observation of a ptipil ; he 
is eternally oathe look-out for an opportunity, to air 
his learning and gratify his own vanity by exciting 
aatooishment, and appearing profoundly learned in 
a wide range of knowleJge before liia scholars. He 
has no idea of sy item and method, of giving each 
eubject its proper attention; he knows not when or 
where to end his remarks ; and above all, the laat 
idea that enters into his head is to aim at simplicity 
of treatment, or simplicity of Lmguage in his expla- 
nations and discourse. The cbaracteristica here 
described will invariably distinguish the unlearned 
teacher, as they will always be foreign to the methods 
of the well-trained teacher, who is not only possessed 
of sound scholarship, bnt is familiar with the prin- 
ciples that underlie hia profession. He is always 
master of that easy simplicity, both of treatment and 
language, which alone is capable of exciting the 
interest and iixiug the attention of the pupils. 



CHAPPER XXIII. 

THE ADUINISfRATION OF THE COLLEGES. 

EVERY Department in France has a Normal Train- ; 
ing College for male and one for female teach- 
ers, for the various classes of elementary schools. 
They are under the direction of a Director or Direc- 
tress and Council of Professors. These establiah- 
menta are subject to the Rector of the Academy in 
which they are situated, acting under the direction 
and authority of the Minister of Public Inatruction. 
They are under the immediate supervision of a Coun-^ 
cil of Administration, nominated for three years, and 
conaigting of the Inspector of the Academy and six 
members appointed by the Rector, two of whom are 
Councillors- General of the Department. The Director 
is present and takea part in the proceedings of the 
Council, unless when the queations under consider- 
ation refer to the acuounta of the establiahmenf. 
The Council of Administration takes cognizance of ' 
the internal arrangements, asordered by the Director 
and Council of Profesaora ; regulates, subject to tha 
Minister, all questions relative to the dietary and 
maintenance of the students, examines the accounts, , 
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prepares the annual budget, and, in general, watches 
over the material interests of the eatablishment. If 
the College counts more that sixty students, there are, 
besides the Director and Bursar, five Professors, two 
for letters and three for science and manual inatruo- 
tion ; with less than sixty, four professors, two for 
each set of subjects. A special artisan may be 
appointed in every College to assist the Professor 
of Manual Instruction. 

Entrance to the College. 

Every year the Minister of Public Instruction, on 
the proposal of the Rector, and after reference to the 
Departmental Council, fixes the number of students 
to bo adcnitted to the College of tho Department for 
the first year of training. Every candidate must 
have already obtained the elementary certificate, must 
be at least sixteen years of age on the lat October of 
the year in which he presents himself, and must be 
not more than eighteen. Ciireful inquiry is made by 
the Academy Inspector as to the antecedents and 
character of the candidate, and a month prior to the 
date fixed for the examination, he embodies the result 
of his inquiries in a report on the merits of each can- 
didate, addressed to the Rector of the Academy, who 
draws up in accordance with this the list of caadidates 
who are to be permitted to compete. The examination 
is conducted by a commission nominated by the 
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Hector. The Inapector of the Academy is the p 
sident of this coinniisrion, which must include the 
Director of the CoHege, the Professors, and one or 
more of the Primary Inspectora. The candidates a 
selected in the order of merit, as determined by thi 
examination. Vacancies occurring afterwards 
filled up from a supplemental list, also drawn up in 
the order of merit. The course of training extenda 
over three years. On entrance, every student must 
sign an agreement to give ten years' service in t 
Department of Public Instruction. The time spent ii 
the College counts to this effect from the age i 
eighteen for men and seventeen for women, 
teacher who fails in this respect, as well as every 
student who leaves the College without completing 
his course, or is expelled therefrom, is required 
to refund the sum expended by the College on hi& 
board, etc. This condition, however, is not strictly 
enforced. In the month of August every year, th& 
Rector, on the recommendation of the Director and 
Professors, which is based on the result of the sea- 
sional examination, as v?ell as on the general quali- 
ties displayed by the individual students during the 
year, decides on the students who are permitted to 
continue their course and pass from the first to the 
second or from the second to the third year's course. 
In case of a serious or long- continued illness a student 
may he permitted to remain in any year's course for _ 
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& eecoad year, thus extendm^f his stay in the College 
to four years. Every student muat be presented at 
the examination for the Srecet Supericur at the end 
uf his course of training ; and those who fail are not 
thus rendered ineligible for an appointment in a 
eehool. 

Discipline. 
The young teachers are treated with much consider- 
ation and kindnoss in the^ormal Colleges. They are at 
the same time subjected to firm discipline. Breaches 
of this, and faults of various other kinds are punished 
with (1) deprivation of reertation outside the Col- 
lege; (2) caution pronounced by the Director; (3) 
reprimand in presence of the class, pronounced 
according to the gravity of the ofEence by the Director 
or Academy Inspector; (-1) temporary exclusion, not 
exceeding fifteen days, pronounced by tbe Rector on 
the report of the Inspector and the advice of the 
Council of Administration ; or, (5) final expulsion, 
pronounced by the Minister of Public Instruction. 
Any student guilty of a serious ofEence may be sent 
ut once to his home by the Director, who must in that 
case inform the Academy Inspector of the fact; and 
the latter lays the matter before the Council of 
Administration. 

The students on leaving the College are placed on 
the list of teachers eligible for appointment within 
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tile Department, and receive in tlie order of merit the 
appointments aa they fall vacant. All are generally 
provided for within the aoholastic year following the 
completion of their training. The names of any who 
at the end of the year have not received appoint- 
ments are sent to the Ministry with a view of being 
transferred to other Departments where vacancies 
may exist. It is not necessary in France to be 
trained in order to become a teacher. The Colleges, 
however, are at present capable of training all the 
teachers for the requirements of tho service, and 
practically no new teachers are now appointed unleaa 
after passing through a Training College. 



CHAPTEU XXTT 



A TRAINIKC COLLEGE IN OPKRATION. — ^THB NOKMAt. 
COLLEGE OF VERSAILLES. 

A TRAINING College for males and one for females 
have been established in every Department, Thia 
project was put into force rather hastily. It is the 
result of the spirit of activity and progress in the 
field of popular education which animated the 
French people after the disaster of 1870-71. In 
many Departments the number of teachers required 
annually to fill up the vacancies in the elementary 
teaching staff is not such as to require a special male 
and female Training College, even to say nothing of 
the expenditure in connection with the maintenance 
of so many institutions, each having only a small 
class of students. The same life, energy, and educa- 
tional spirit could not readily be infused into the 
working of a college with thirty or forty students as 
into a larger institution. A process of amalgama- 
tion has already set in, and in a few years it is 
probable the number of training colleges will be 
considerably reduced, with the result that with a 
reduction of the expenditure there will be greater 
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efficiency. The programme of mstructioii in the 
training colleges is the same for all France, omitting 
the Superior Training Colleges of St. Cloud and 
Fontenay- aux-Koees. 



The Male Normal College of Versailles. 

A good specimen of these institutions is the Male 
Training College for the Department of Seine-et-Oisr, 
which forms a complete circle round the Department 
of the Sctiw. This College is situated in the suburbs 
of Versailles, in the Boulevard de Lesseps. It is a 
fine building, erected by the Department. When 
I visited it quite recently there were seventy-five 
students in residence. Twenty-five new students are 
admitted annually. The competition was rather 
keen for these places prior to the passing of the 
Military Law of 1889. Until then teachers were 
exempted from military service, but now all French 
citizens are required to serve. Teachers, however, 
give one year's service only instead of three, as for 
ordinary citizens. One student was called away 
from the Versailles College during the present 
year to undergo his year's training in the army, 
which must be completed before attaining the age of 
twenty-one. He can return to the College on the 
expiration of his year's service, and complete hia 
course of training as an elementary teacher. The 
withdrawal of (he privilege of exemption from I 
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teachers had tbe elfeet, it seemB, of considerably 
reducing the numbers seeking admiaaiou to the 
Training CoUogea. In Versailles, previous to the 
paaaing of the Military Law, about eightj- used to 
compete for the twenty-five vacancies. In 1890 
only twenty-six competed, but the number has 
risen to thirty-six for the present year, 

The 6rst object that attracts attention ou entering i j 
the College is the long line of rifles hung up on the ' 
walla of one of the corridors. These are for the use 
of the students, who, while in the institution, are 
triiiued to military exercises, and are already well 
drilled soldiers before they join the colours for their 
year's service. In another, the principal corridor, 
there are blackboards lining the walls, which the 
students use in studying the subjects for the pro- 
fessors. 

The lecture- rooms are small, suited to the olassea ; 
they are very neatly furnished, provided with a 
rostrum for the professor, and with small desks, 
rising like a gallery, to accominodaf« the students, 
and the walls are supplied with blackboards for 
demonstrations, etc. Lecturing in these colleges is 
by no means the continuous address which lectures 
too frequently are. It is teaching ; and judged by 
what I have seen at Versailles — which, however, is 
somewhat better than I saw elsewhere — it is teaching 
of a high order, in which tLe student himself is made 
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to play, at times, the part of instructor. I was much 

interested by the lectures on history and geography. 
A student had prepared a lecture on the Constituent 
Assembly. He took the Professor's chair at the 
rostrum, and delivered his lecture to the class in the 
presence of the Professor and the Director. He dis- 
cussed the work of the Assembly ; the state in which 
It had found the administration ; what it effected 
of reformation, and endeavoured to effect ; and he 
touched on various questions which are too frequently 
excluded from the scope of the teacher of history. 
The Professor, from time to time, directed the student 
to apply himself to one phase or another of questions 
which he had just discussed. When he had concluded 
hifl address, which lasted twenty minutes, some of bis 
fellows were called upon to criticise his treatment of 
the subject, and the student was called again to reply 
to those remarks, as well as to further develop 
points suggested by the Professor. Here I found 
history really taught — history, as unfolding the 
social condition, the life, the progress of a people, as 
distinct from mere collections of dates and uncon- 
nected facts. 

The instruction in geography ia usually given in 
connection with the blackboard. A student was 
called upon to trace an outline map of the Balkan 
peninsula on the blackboard, and give a general 
sketch of its conformation. A second took up the 
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course of the Danube and its tributaries, markings ' 
tbe principal towns upon them, with tbeir manufac- 
tures, &c. A third traced the boundaries of the 
divisions of the peninsula, giving the natural pro- 
ductions, the manufactures peculiar to the various 
towns, their trade and commerce — especially that 
with France — the means of transit, the railway 
system, Ao. The lesson had been prepared by all 
the students. 

The Forge, 'Wood-'Workshop, and Chemical 
Laboratory. 

All the students go through a course of workshopl' 
instruction. The forge, the workshop, and the 
chemical loboratory form a dependence at the further Jj 
end of the recreation -ground.^ These rooms are 
well furnished with blackboards fixed on the wall. 
The forge is fitted with no leas than sixteen vices, a 
fire-place and bellows, and a good supply of the 
tools used in any ordinary forge. Practical work- 
men, called Maitrei d'Ateliers are frequently em- 
ployed to assist in the practical instructior in these 
workshops. The wood workshop is very well stocked 
with tools and materials. Here, as in the forgo, the 
objects to be made by the class are drawn on a black- 
board at times by the Professor and sometimes by the 
students, and the class makes the particular object 
from the chalk-line model. When the students. 
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after some practice, get expert at the work, they set 
about making various articles, and on leaving the 
College, bring away with them for models in their 
schoob a collection of objects made by themselves. 
I have seen some of these unfinished collectiona, and 
in workmanship, they were excellent. There were 
various models in plaster from which the students in 
the raore advanced stages made the corresponding 
figures in wood. The handicraft instruction seemed. 
to be regarded as of great importance, not as a mere 
accessory, but as a leading subject of (he curriculum. 
It is, besides, a means of preventing over-pressure 
in the studies. The chemical laboratory is well filled 
with all tlio appliances for the analyses and experi- 
ments to the extent laid down in the programmes. 
The students in this laboratory are invariably under 
the direction of a Professor, and the entire class are 
usually employed at the saoae experiment. The Pro- 
fessor proposes, for instance, a certain quantity of a 
certain substance for analysis ; all set to work at this 
simultaneously. They are at liberty to ask explana- 
tions of difficulties, and the Professor, when the timo 
allowed for the experiment has expired, questions 
them on the result. On one of the days I spent at 
"Versailles, the subjects for analyses were thirty 
grammes of rain-water and thirty of cream of tartar. 
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The Garden. 
An iatereating appendage to the College is the 
kitchen and fruit-garden. It is not large, bat is of 
sudicient size to demonstrate to the students the 
most approved system of cottage gardening and the 
cultivation of fruit trees aud vines ; a regular 
gardener is employed. The garden presented a very 
nice appearance when I visited it, aud was well 
stocked with apple-trees, pBar-tree!", peach-trees,. 
vines, strawberries, cherries, and vegetables. The 
products of the garden are cousumod in the College. 

The Library. 

The library consists of a section composed of works- 

for use in the classes, all treating of the subjeota of 

the curriculum, and of a general collection. The 

library is furnished and augmented from two sources : 

(1) from the Minister of Public Instruction, who- 
aends annually a gift of the most recent works and 
editions to all the Training Colleges in France ; and 

(2) from students who have passed through the 
College. These students form the SocU'li Aink-iile 
ili't ann'eiis eleres de VEi^olc Normale de Vei'saillcs," 
and subscribe each one franc annually towards the 
Library Fund. This is invested, and the annual in- 
come arising therefrom is at present in this College 
1,000 fmncs, or about £40. This money isemployed in 
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porchaaing books for the library, and every book so 
purcbased is marked witb tbe name of tbe society. 
Tbe library is tastefally fitted and arranged into 
sections, comprising, in addition to tho section for 
class US'!, tbe following; — (1) Literature; French, 
German, and Englisb works ; tbia section contain a 
valuable selection from the Students' Society of 
translations from tbe ancient classics ; (2) Geography 
and History ; (3) Voyages and Atlases ; (4) Agricul- 
ture, the fine and Industrial Arts ; (5) Science and 
Mathematics ; (6) Education and Philosophy. 
There is a fine collection of engravings from the old 
masters, prepared specially by direction of the 
Ministry for the Training Colleges. A similar set 
is furnished to every Training College in France, and 
specimens of the works of tbe students which were 
sent to tbe Exhibition of 1889 are shown in tbe 
library. The general arrangements of the College 
are excellent. There are two large tastefully fitted 
lavatories, an infirmary, isolation room, refectory, 
etc., all models of cleanliness and order. 
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The Practising School. 



One of the primary schools of Versailles is used 
as a practising school for the College, This school 
is about a mile distant from the College, in the heart 
of the town. It is very nicely furnished, and well 
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Bupplied with requisites, all liberally given by the 
mumeipul council of Versailles. The head master i 
of this school is relieved from teaching a class. He 
is the instructor of the students in the method of 
teaching. The students who are to practise in tho 
school on any particular day are told the preceding 
day the lessons which they are to note and prepare, 
and they proceed to the school at half-past seven in 
the morning, an hour prior to the entrance of the 
pupils. The magter then discusses the lesson, and 
the treatment of the subject, and the students after- 
wards give the lessen to a class in his presence-' , 
There is no standing draft teaching in French schools. ■ 
The children are always seated. In this school there 
are several classes each occupying a separate room 
under the Direction of a teacher. The Director afford- 
ed me every facility to observe the working of the 
school and the character of the work done by the 
pupils. This was in every respect admirable. The ■ 
written exercises, tho drawing, writing, &o., were 
excellent. The work of the pupils in each course 
showed a remarkable degree of uniformity, I found 
on entering a room in which the children of the ' 
elementnrycourso were engaged, a number of qaee- 
tions on the reign of Louis SIV, written on the 
blackboard, and the little scholars busily engaged in 
answering them on paper. I looked very carefully 
at the anBwers, and was Tery much struck with their 
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historical accuracy, wiCk the grammatical correctness J 
of the answers, and ivith the neatness of the writing. 
The work of the school was carried on with great 1 
spirit ; the Director seemed to be exceedingly well ' 
fitted for hia post of conducling a Bchool as a model ; 
for the young students who are to become the future ■ 
teachers of the Department of Seine-et-Oke, and 
directing them in the practice of teaching. Any 
young student possessed of an average inteDigence 
and reasonable aptitude for conveying information , 
should, at the end of his training, leave the College 
not only a good scholar, but an efficient, practical 
teacher. 

On the morning that I visited this school a student- 
had just commenced a lesson on the French railway 
system to the pupils of the superior course, under the 
direction of the Director and the teachor of this 
class. The student had drawn an outline map of 
France on a large blackboard which runs across the 
wall at the bend of the I'oom. On this he traced 
before the pupils the great lines that diverged from ; 
Paris, marking the principal towns through which I 
they passed, and then took up the branch lines. The ' 
pupils were questioned at the end of the lesson as to 
the means of communication by raQ between different 
towns in France. The instruction in geography in 
the French elementary schools is almost invarably 
given with the aid of the blackboard. Little attention 
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ie paid to dry Btatistics, but rather to the general 
character of the countries, their trade, commerce, 
productions, approacheB, communication, and com* 
mercial relations with France and her depend- 




CHAPTER XXT. 



THE APPOINTMENT OF PROFESSORS , 



I INSFECnORsJ 



IT was in 1880 that the French Republic begai 
seriously the work of recasting the Natioufd'l 
system of education, and from this dates the special! 
examination for the Profeasorships of the Normal 
Collegea. The essential condition which all must have 
complied with in seeking admission to these examin- 
ations, is that of professional experience. Candidateal 
must have served as teachers for at least two years in. I 
a public or private school, and must have already o 
tained either the superior certificate or one of the I 
haccahurMn, or in case of females, the diploma " de I 
fin d' etudes" of secondary instruction. The examina- 1 
tions are of two classes, one for literature, an 
for science ; candidates selecting the one or the other I 
according as they intend to devote themselves to 1 
literature or science. These examinations are written, [ 
oral, and practical. Two Commissions, one for ] 
Science, the other for Literature, are nominated 
annually by the Minister of PubHc Instruction to J 
conduct these examinations. Each Commission com- I 
prises five members, and to these are added for tha I 
examination of thefemale candidates two Directresses J 
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or Professors (femule) of the formal Colleges or 
Superior Primary Schools, The written examiQation 
is held at the chief place in each Department, under 
the superintendence of the Academy InHpector. The 
exercises of the candidate are transmitted to Paris, 
and the Commissions having examined them, decide on 
the candidates who are to he admitted to the oral and 
practical examinations, which are held in Paris. The 
written examination for candidates in Literature oon- 
eists of : (1) French Literature ; (2} History and 
Geography ; (3) Psychologj' as applied to education 
(4) English or German ; and for those in Science : (I) 
Mathematics ; (2) Physics or Chemistry and Katural 
Science; (3) Geometric and Ornamental Drawing; (4) 
Psychology as applied to education. The oral and 
practical examination consists, for candidates in 
Literature, of : (1) a lecture to be given on a subject 
drawn by lot ; three hours preparation are allowed for 
this in a room with closed doors, with only the aid of a 
dictionary ; (2) explanation of a passage from a French 
classic ; (3) the correction of the exercise of a student 
in a Training College. In each of these two last, threa- 
quarters of an hour's preparation are allowed. (4) 
Explanation of an English or German text, followed 
by conversation and questions on Grammar. The 
oral and practical examination for candidates in 
Science consists of : (1) a lecture on a subject drawn 
by lot in Mathematics, and one in Physical and 
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Katural Sciences, for ■which two and three houra* 
preparation, respectively, are allowed ; (2) Questiona 
on other subjects of the programme of a Normal 
College, including the correction of a student's 
exercise; (^) a practical denionstratiou in Natural 
History and in Physics or Chemistry, 

A list of the English and Gferman authors and of 
the French classics for this examination is drawn up 
every three years by the iriniater of Public Instruc- 
tion. The following was the list for the three years 
ending with 1890 :— 
French Languat/e. — Corneille : " Polj'encte," " Eod< 

rigue," " Le Menteur." 
Racine: " Andromaque," " Britannicus," "Lea 

Plaideurs." 
Moliere ; " Lea Precieuaes Eidicules," " Le Misan- 
thrope," " Les Femmea Savantea." 
La Fontaine : " Fablea," Livrea X. et 51. 
BoileauT " L'Art PoMique." 
Montaigne : " Essaia," Liv. I, chap. xxv. et xx^n'i, ; 

"Lettre aur la Mort de La Boetie." 
Pascal : "Lettrea k un Provincial," i,, iv., xiii. 
La Bniyere ; " Caracteres," chap, i. ; " Des Out- ■ 

rages de I'Eaprit " ; et chap, v, : " De la Soci^tA 

et de la Conversation." 
Bossuet : " Oraisona Funchres d'Henriette de France, 

d'Henriette d'Angleterre et du Prince de 

Cond^ ;" " Sermon sur la Mort." 
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Fenelon : " Lettres but les Occupations de I'Acadeime 

Fran^aise " ; "Dialogues sur 1' Eloquence." 
Mme. de S^vigne : " Choix de Lettres." 
Mme. de MuinteDon : " Extraits de ses Lettres, Avis, 

EntretienB, ConversationB et Prove rbes Bur 

rEducation." 
Voltaire : " Choix de Lettres," " Siecle de Louis 

XIV." (cbapitre sxxii.). 
Buffon : " Discoura sur le Style." 
English Lamjnaye. — Nelson' b " Fourth Royal Reader. ' 
Gfrman Language. — " Der Schweizerische Bildunge- 

freund" [les cent premieres pages) de Thomas 

Scherr, 9' edition, revue par Geilfuse. 
The authoritiea have for a long time shown them- 
aelves anxious to render the staffs of the Colleges, 
which are composed of the Director or Directress 
and Professors, capable of giving instruction in all 
the subjects of the programme, and thus to dispense 
with the services of extern teachers for drawing, 
singing, handicraft, gymnastics, and modern lan- 
guages. The Professors are paid a fixed salary 
according to grade. It was represented that it would 
tend to the advantage of the Normal Colleges to 
encourage the Professors to render themselves able 
to givij instruction on the above subjects by awarding 
«xtra remuneration for the teachingof these subjects. 
The fundamental principle that every person aspiring 
to give instruction on any subject should first qualify 
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by a corresponding diploma was not to be departed 
from. Henue the Professors were required to qualify 
for diplomaa in these subjects before being permitted 
to teach them in the Colleges. 

The French Gfoveroment, since 1880, has shown a 
praiseworthy and magnanimous liberality in affording 
means of advancement to the teachers, and to those 
other officers of primary instruction who are marked 
out by their talent and professional skill as capable 
of fiUing, to the advantage of the public service, the 
higher offices of the educational department. Ko- 
ill-jndged, repressive measures, baaed on publio 
economy, are permitted to mar the progress of sucli 
men. The French authorities are laudably liberal, 
without being extravagant, in training the teachers, 
professors, etc., of primary instruction, recognising- 
that it is on these that the greatest interests devolve, 
and that unless they are efficient it is vain to look for 
results in the domain of primary education. A. 
Ministerial circular was addressed to the Eectors of 
the Academies in 1884, on the subject of affording- 
facilities to the Professora of the Normal Colleges to 
obtain the diploma for teaching one or another of 
the above-named special subjects. " Some of your 
colleagues,'' said the Minister, " have consulted me 
on this question : ought the Professors of the Normal 
Colleges to be encouraged to undertake, for a supple- 
mentary remuneration, the teaching of the accessory 
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Bubjeots for which the Colleges are too often obliged 
to resort to extern teachers. I am of opinion that 
they ought to be so encouraged, and that they should 
have the preference ; but on an express condition — 
namely, that they shall show themselves at least as 
competent as the extern teachers, and that they shall 
possess the special diplomas required for the teaching 
of these pubjecta. This principle having been complied 
with, I shall see with pleasure our professors, 
especially the younger, apply themselves to extend 
their knowledge to join to their diplomas of science 
and literature, certificates of capacity to teach modem 
iitnguages, gyranastioa, handicraft, drawing, and 
music, in an examination which I propose to have 
from this year added to the session of examination 
for the professorate. If some of the candidates, 
deemed the most meritorious, seem to you to have 
need of special facilities in order to prepare for the 
examination for diplomas on those subjects, such aa a 
Bursary, to dwell for some time in a foreign country 
to study the language, admission to the normal 
session at Easter for drawing, etc., you may he 
assured, Mr. Rector, that the Administration will 
study your proposition with the most anxious desire 
to give it the most favourable reply." 

What an example there is here for imitation. 
There are professors not very far removed from the 
shores of France, who, if they asked for scholarahipa 
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of £100 a year to enable tliem to reside for a year 
or two in a foreign country in order to learn the 
language with a view of teaching it in a training 
college afterwards, would likely be subjected to a 
medical examination as probable subjects tor a 
lunatic asylum ; and yet auch a grant, though 
benefiting the individual, would benefit the State far 
mora An Englishman, for instance, who has re- 
sided in France or Germany, and has mastered the 
language of these countries, is a more capable teacher 
of these languages to English-speaking people than 
a native Frenchman or Geiman; and so it is with 
these Frenchmen who become State exhibitioners, 
and spend a year or two in England or Germany or 
both. They return to their own country, and make 
excellent teachers of English and German. I have 
met many of these gentlemen who are maatera of 
the English language, and well read in English 
literature. In addition to this advantage, there is 
another, and one by no means to be ignored. These 
young professors become, during their residence in 
■foreign countries, thoroughly famiHar with all that 
ia done in the schools, and are not slow to detect 
both what is deser\'ing of imitation and what is de- 
fective. They bring the reports of these schools 
baclt to their own authorities, and thus import the 
experience of other peoples to France. A return 
which would give the nimiber of French, German, 
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and ItaliaD teachers imported from those countFies 
to teach their languages iQ the schools of Great 
Britain and Ireland, and the amount paid to these 
annually, would be very interesting. Whilst, of 
course, no personal objection can be lodged against 
these teachers, nevertheless, we should much prefer 
to see their positions filled by our own countrymen, 
and we should like to see some means adopted, similar 
to the French system, of sending a number of pro- 
fessors of our training colleges and other teachers to 
foreign countries, with a view of teaching the 
languages of these countries in our colleges and 
schools on their return. There is a struggle — an 
honourable and praiseworthy struggle — among the 
nations for intellectual superiority; and questions 
bearing on this struggle must be treated from a 
national standpoint. We shall not, therefore, be 
taken as casting any imputations on the foreign 
teachers now following their profession in Great 
Britain and Ireland when we recommend the system 
adopted by our French neighbours in regard to the 
teaching of foreign languages in France. 

The facilities afforded by the French Government 
to the Professors of the Training Colleges to qualify 
for giving instruction in special subjects was eagerly 
availed of. The staffs of the colleges earnestly be- 
took themselves to study for the diplomas ; and the 
result of their teaching in modern languages, manual 
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inBtructioD, drawing, singing, and gymnastics baa 
been a great success. In addition to their fixed 
salaries, the Professors who have qualified for giving 
instruction in special subjects receive the following 
supplementary salaries. A Profesaor, as a rule, 
tabes only one of these subjects — 

AModern Language. . .. 300 francs. 

Manual Instruction (Males) . . 300 
Manual Instruction (Females) . . 150 
Drawing . . . . 300 

Music . . . . 200 

Gymnastics . . . . 100 



The Inspectors. 
A Eoyal Ordinance of 1835 decreed that there 
should be a Primary Inspector for every Department. 
These were selected from the Professors of the Royal 
and Communal Colleges ; and also, according to the 
provisions of the Ordinance, from " the most distin- 
guished teachers." The Inspectors were, however, for 
the most part selected from the Professors of the Col- 
leges; and though so far as scholarship was concerned 
these men were fully equal to the requirements, 
yet in the principles of organization and in practical 
teaching they were inferior to the teachers; and 
since part of their functions consists in givingcounsel 
and direction to teachers in the art of teaching and 
the best methods of conducting their schools, it waa 
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felt that it waa not only an anomaly, but a practice 
fraught with danger to the primary schools, to con- 
tinue to place these schools and their teachers under 
the direction of such men, however learned* 

The French are not qnite ao illogical aa to con- 
tinue to place Inspectora in authority over the 
teachers to direct them in their duties, who were 
not familiar with the practical details of these duties 
themselves. It would be something similar to en- 
trusting the command of a regiment to an officer 
who should look to the sergeants for guidance in the 
practical details of drill, and in military movements. 
Accordingly, as early as 1815, it was enacted that a 
third of the Inspectorships should be given to the 
teachers, a third to the members of the Comtti 
d'Arroinlmcmcni, and a third to the regents or prin- 
cipals of the Colleges. It was at the same time 
enacted that candidates should be, at least, twenty- 
five years of age, and undergo, previous to appoint- 
ment, an examination in the practice of teaching, 
and in the especial methods of instruction suited to 



* Ls plupart des inspecteurB se reonitj^rent purmi lea pro- 
foweurs de colUgoa. Mnia n'yant pas eux-memea 6h\gi du 
^□IcH, ill ne conDaUiaieDt paa aseez les beeoiaa de remeignement 
primaire, en ignoraieat I'organization pjdagog[que et lea mi^thodeB, 
et n'avaient pas oasez d'aatotit^ pour donner dea cDDseiU sue 
ioBlituteurB.— M. O. Jost, Inipecteur-G^n^ral de I'lnstruotiou 
Pubtiquo. 
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infants, elementary primary, superior primary, and 
technical schools. This was for the time a sound and 
practical step in advance, but it was soon felt that it 
did not proceed far enough; and in 1850, when the 
tendency was to curtail the programme and scope of 
the primary schools, it was recognised that the Inspec- 
torate should be composed not of mere exam-ining 
machines, but of men with practical experience of 
teaching ; and hence, amongst 'other provisions, it 
was decreed that candidates for the position of 
primary inspectors should have given two yearii' 
service in the discharge of some educational function, 
-and that they should possess the superior certificate 
ifirerei supineure) for the diploma of Bachelier ea 
Zclfres. The examinations included principally a 
report on a school, aud an oral examination on the 
methods of instruction, the duties of a teacher, and 
the educational laws. It will thus be observed that 
from thefoundation of the Inspectorships the Primary 
Inspectors in France wore intended to be not merely 
examiners, but a directing and educating authority ; 
that when it was observed that the regulations which 
governed the earher appointments did not secure 
practical men conversant with the principles of edu- 
cation and with the art of teaching, men superior in 
teaching capacity to the teachers under their charge, 
not only knowing how the school should be con- 
ducted, but also able themselves to conduct it 
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officially, tha regulations were altered, so as lo ex- 
clude all who were deficient in these respects ; and 
aB early aa 1850 we find two years' educational 
experience a nine qua non for candidates aspiring tO' 
the Inspectorate. 
How Ihe Inspector 

Since 1890 the following candidates only are- 
eligihle for the Inspectorships : — (1) Professors of 
Normal Colleges who had given five years' service- 
prior to the Ist September, 1890 ; (2) Principal 
Teachers of Primary Schools who had given a similar 
service, and in addition are provided with the certifi- 
cate for the Professorships of the Normal Colleges, or 
for secondary instruction, or with the baccalaurcatx 
of special secondary instruction, or that for science 
or for literature. (3) Professors of Normal Colleges- 
who, after a residence in a foreign country, obtained 
the certificate to teach the language of that country ; 
(4) the Principal Teachers of schools attached to 
Normal Colleges, or those of superior primary schools 
who have given at least two years' service in that 
capacity. The examination for the Inspectorship is 
conducted by a Commission which sits at Paris, and 
is composed of five members, to which are added for 
the examination of candidates for the position of 
Inpectress, two Directresses of the Normal Colleges. 
The written examination consiBts of two papers, one 
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on an educational theme, the other on school adminis- 
tration. Thia tftkea place at the chiei places of 
each Department, under the supervision of the 
Academy Inspector, The papers are transmitted to 
Paris, and after having been read, the Commission 
decides on those who are to be admitted to the oral 
and practical examinations. These take place in 
Paris. The oral examination includes (I) a critical 
examination of some author, taken at pleasure by the 
Commission, from a Hat designated by the Minister 
for the particular year. An hour's preparation is 
allowed for the examination. The examination has 
reference to psychology applied to education, the 
practice of teaching, the history of education, and 
the educational laws of France; (2) an explanation 
relative to one of the points of the programme. The 
question ia drawn by lot, and three hours' prepara- 
tion is allowed the candidate. The oral is followed 
by a practical examination, which consists in the 
inspection, under the supervision of the Commission, 
of a Normal College, of a superior primary school, 
of an elementary primary school, or of an infants' 
school. 

The following is the liat of authors which were 
prescribed for the year 1890, for the examination in 
Education : — 

Montaigne: "Essais," livre I., chap, xxv., "De 
rinstitution dea Enfants." 
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Fenelon : " L'Educatioa des Filles," chap. i. & vi, 1 
ix. k sii. 

Nicole : " Morceaux choisia sur rEnseignement et 
VEducation, dans L'Edueation a Portltojal," par F. 
Cadet, ou dans, " Les Pedagogues de Port-Royal," | 
par I. Carr^. 

Locke: "Thoiighta OQ Education." Second part, 
" On the Moral Qualities." 

J. J. Itouaaeau : " Emile," livre II. 

Le Pere Girard: De I'Enaeignement rfeguHer da 
la langue maternelle," livre I. 

Mme Guizot : " L'Educatioa Domeetique." Let- 
tree X. et XI. sur le role des habitudes dans lYdu- 
cation. 

Herbert Spencer : " Edacation," cbap. ii. " Intel- 
lectual Eduoation." 

JulcM Simon: "L'Eoole," 2"^ etS^parties : "L'Eda- 
cation des Filles et I'lnstruction Obligatoire." 

Anthoine : " A Travers nos Eooles," les quarante- 
deux premieres pages. 

The examination for the Inspectorships is the same 
as that for the position of Director or Directress of 
the Normal Colleges. The Inspectors who were ap- 
pointed siuee 1S80 were recruited as follows: — 

{!.) Teachers . . . . . . 84 

(2.) Directors of schools attached to train- 
ing colleges . . . . . . 14 

(3.) Masters attached to training c.iUeges 24 
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(4.) Clerts of inspection . . . . 18 

(5.) Professors of training colleges . . 81 

(6.) Professors of secondary education . , 13 
The Academy Inspectors are appointed by the Min- 
iater of Public Instruction, and the Inspectors-General 
by the President of tlie Republic. The Inspectors- 
General, as we have seen, are not mere examiners. 
These officers require qualifications of a special order 
for the discharge of their important functions. They 
are all educationists in the true sense of the word, 
and have been selected for their posts as such. 

French Educational Literature. 
If we should require a further proof than that 
supplied by observation of the schools and colleges, 
of the great spirit of educational progress wliich has 
in recent years sprung up in Prance, and which, 
notwithstanding certain ill-directed measures, has 
infused life and vigour into the whole educational 
system, we should find it in the vast pedagogic litera- 
ture which in recent years has issued from the press. 
Without referring to the excellent works of Monaeig- 
neur Dupanloup, or going outside the ranks of those 
engaged in education at the present day, France can 
point to a vast collection of valuable works on the 
science andpractice of education. Every official who 
occupies a prominent and responsible position in the 
system of elementary education in France, from the 
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Director- General down, aeems to have contributed 

something to the educational literature of the day. 
This has had a vast influence on the march of 
popular education. Among the most important of 
these works are the following : — 

" Diction n aire de Pedagogy." — M. Buisson. 
" Historie d'Education." — Gabriel Compayre. 
"Organization Pedagogiq^ue." — Gabriel Compayre. 
"Psychologic," [Theorie et Applications P^da'gogi- 

ques.) — Gabriel Compayrfe. 
" L'Education de I'Instittieur." — Leon Chauvin. 
" L'Enseignement au point de vue National." — 

Alfred Fouill^e. 
" Alentour de I'Ecole." — Edouard Petit. 
" L'Ecole." — Jules Simon. 

2 " Monographiea Pcdagogiques," publics a I'oc- 
caaion de I'ExpoBition Universellc de 1889, sous la di- 
rection de M. Buisson, (6 vols.): — 1. "Organisation 
do I'Enseignement Primaire." 2. "Tableau de 
I'Enseignement Primaire dans les Depart ements." 
" Etabliasements Superieurs de Enseignement Pri- 
maire." 3. " Institutions Pedagogiques." (Mus^e 
Pt5dagogiquG, etc.) 4. " Lea Mcthodes pour lea dif- 
ferenta Enseignementa." 5. 6. " Institutions de pre- 
voyance (caissea dea eooles, caisses d'epargne acolaire, 
orphelinat de I'Enaeignement Primaire, Colonies de 
—Marion, Jalliffier, Pecaut, Jacoulet, Jost, 
14 
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H^mon, Carre, Lichtenberger, Micliel Br^al, Cadet,. 
Salicis, Leysenne, etc. 

"L'Education et la Bourgeoisie sous la Ee- 
publique." — Maneuvrien 

" Reforme de rinstruction Rationale." — Raunie. 

" L'Education Nationale " (1871-1879), 2 vols.— 
P^caut. 

" Pestalozzi." — Guillaume. 

" Locke." — ^Marion. 

" Les PSres et les Enf ants au XIX. Siecle." — ^Le- 
goure. 

" P^dagogie Psychologique." — Chaumeil. 

"Kevue Pedagogique." — Publiee par le Musee 
Pedagogique. 

" La Famille et L'Education."— Baudrillart. 

"L'Education Maternelle dans TEcole.'' — Mme. 
Kergomard. ^ 

"Quelques mots sur Tlnstruction PubKque en 
France."— M. Breal. 

" L'Instruction Publique et la Revolution." — M^ 
Duruy. 

" Education et Instruction," 4 vols. — ^M. Greard. 

*' Education et Instruction Primaire." — M. Yessiot. 

*' L'Instruction Primaire avant la Revolution." — 
L'Abb^ Allain. 

A long list of valuable works, published within the 
past ten years, might be added to these. Works of 
this class are very generally read in France. They are 
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in most cases full of valuable instruction and sound 
precepts calculated not only to impress the principle-" 
of educational science on all those engiiged in the 
work of instruction, hut also to give them a proper es- 
timate of the magnitude of the interests which depend 
on the due fulfilment of their various duties. They 
are national incentives to progress. There is hardly 
a subject or branch of knowledge bearing on educa- 
tional science, its historical development, the methods 
of distinguished teachers, psychology as applied to 
education, etc., which the French teacher will not find 
treated in the vast educational literature of the pre- 
sent day. And here the contrast is striking even 
between Great Britain and France ; but when we cast 
our thoughts from these fertile writers of France to 
Ireland, the contrast can give rise only to unpleasant 
reflections; for with one or two exceptions there is 
not a single living man in this country who has 
written a work on the science or practice of educa- 
tion. The disparity may at first blush be ascribed to 
a diilerence between the emoluments of the educa- 
tional functionaries of the two countries. There is 
indeed a disparity in this respect between Ireland 
and France, but the advantage is nil on the side 
of Ireland. It is interestirig to noto the honours 
and distinctions which have been awarded to som^ 
of the writers mentioned above solely on the 
ground of their contributiona to educational scieace. 
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and their efforts for the promotion of popular 
education. M. Buisson is Director-General, a 
Member of the Council of State, and is Commandeur 
of the Legion of Honour ; M. Gabriel Compayre, 
Professor of the Superior Training Colleges of St. 
Cloud and Fontenay-aux-Boses, Laurfeat of the In- 
stitute, and Rector of the Academy of Poitiers ; M. 
Jules Simon is a Senator and a Member of the 
French Academy ; M. Leon Chauvin is Director 
of a Normal College and " Officer de Tlnstruction 
Publique ; " M. Br^al, Member of the Institute, and 
Professor of the College de France; M. Marion was 
Professor of Psychology at the Superior Normal 
Colleges of Fontenay-aux-Eoses and St. Cloud, and 
is now Professor of the Science of Education at the 
Sorbonne. And so on for the others. 




CHAPTER XXVI. 



THE SUPERIOR NORMAL OOLLEtJE OF ST. CLOUH, 

BY far the most intereating institutions of ele- 
taentary education in France are tlie two 
Superior Normal Colleges of St. Cloud and Fontenay- 
aux-Roses, These are Colleges for training professors 
for the ordinary Normal Colleges. In France, the 
Principals and Professors of the Normal Colleges 
for Mistresses are females. These are educated for 
the Professorahips in the Superior Normal College 
of Fontenay-aux-Roses, founded in 1880. From 
the very first, this College seems to have been 
marked out for a succeaaful future. It is an excellent 
institution ; but as the professorahips of the training 
colleges, both male and female, are held principally 
by men in Great Britain and Ireland, we will con- 
fine our description to the institution which educates 
the male professors, namely, the Superior Training 
College of St. Cloud. 

"Within a year from the foundation of the College 
of Fontenay-aux-Koses, it was seen that the experi- 
ment had proved a success, and accordingly, steps 
were taken to put a similar project in force for 
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training professors for the male colleges. In 1881 
a Commission was nominated to decide on the means 
of estahlishing, for the masters attached to the 
Training Colleges, courses of lectures preparatory to 
the examinations for the professorships, similar to 
the courses at the College of Fontenay-aux-Eoses. 
On a favourable report by M. Gr^ard, a Ministerial 
decree of the 9th March of that year inaugurated 
courses of lectures preparatory for the professorship 
examination, extending from the 1st of April till 
the 15th of July, 1881, and open to the mast«ra 
attached to the Normal Colleges. The State bore all 
the expense in connection with these classes, and 
the Rectors were invited to submit the names of the 
masters within their academies who appeared most 
likely to profit by the course of instruction. The 
course was held at Sevres, in the institution which is 
now tho Superior Normal College of secondary in- 
struction for girls. Thirty-three masters from the 
Colleges attended the course of instruction, of whom 
twenty-one belonged to the Science Class, and the 
others to that of Literature. The best professors of 
Paris were engaged to deliver courses of lectures to 
these classes, and at the end of three months an 
examination for the Professorship was held, and six 
candidates received a certificate in Literature, and 
thirteen in Science. Notwithstanding the success 
which attended this course of lectures, it was felt 
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"that tlie time was too short to ensure a thorougt 
training to candidates for the Profeasorahip. More- 
over, those who attended the course were the ilite- of 
the masters attached to the Colleges, and the same 
clasB of material could not be obtained for the next 
course of lectures. The duration of the course should, 
therefore, be extended. The principle was now 
proved to be a sound one, and hence it was resolved 
to establish, instead of the course of lectures delivered 
at Sevres, a College wherein the studies should extend 
over a term of two years. The residence of the 
governor of the once magnificent Palace of St. Cloud, 
with other dependencies, were transformed into the 
Superior Normal College by a decree of the 30th of 
December, 1882, signed by M. Jules Grevy, President 
-of the Repuhlic, and by II. Jules Duvaux, Minister of 
Public Instruction. A year later, the special school for 
manual instruction was suppressed, and the function 
of training Professors of Manual Instruction for the 
Training Colleges, as well as Professors of Literature 
and of Science, was entrusted to the new institution. 
In 1886, the appointment of Directors and Professors 
of the Superior Primary Schools was entrusted to 
the Minister ; and now the students of the College 
of St. Cloud may be appointed either to these insti- 
tutions or to the Normal Colleges. 



2CX) ELEMENTARY EDUCATION IS FllANCE. 

The Directors and Professors of the College, 

The Superior Normal College of St. Cloud is under 
a Director, a Sub-Director, and a Bursar. The Direc- 
tor of the College, II. Jacoulet, is a distinguished 
educationist, and holds a deservedly tigh rank in the 
department of Public Instruction. Under his direc- 
tion the College has attained a remarkable degree 
of efficiency. The staff of teaching Profesaora are 
not specially attached to the College ; they are 
generally Profoasora of the Lijcees of Paris and 
Veraaillea who have distinguished themselves in the 
domain of secondary education. Each gives at least 
two lectures weekly, of an hour and a half each. 
There are twenty-five of these Professors, and they 
are paid at the rate of £2 per lecture. 

The Stu deals. 
The number of students in the College is 40, of 
whom 20 are for Literature, and 20 for Science. 
Among the students are foreigners who come to study 
the French language, and also Science, in the College. 
These, among others, included in recent years three 
Luxemburgers, a German, a Tunisian, an Egyptian, 
and a Japanese. There were two Egyptian students 
in the College when I last visited it in the summer 
of the present year. These were admitted by an 
arrangement between the Education Department in 
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Cairo and that in Paria. Two of the former 
students of this College (Frenchmen) are Professors 
in the Normal College of Cairo ; one ia Director of 
the Normal College in Tunis ; one is a Primary In- 
spector in Tunis ; and one is Director of the French 
College at Pondicberry. On an average, twenty 
students are admitted annually by competitive exam- 
ination. These candidates must be at least nineteen 
years of age, and not more than twenty-five on the 
first of October of the year in which they present 
themselves for the examination. Owing, however, 
to the recent military law, which requires teachers 
to serve a year with the colours, and as this service 
must be given before the age of twenty-one, no 
students are now admitted between the ages of nine- 
teen and twenty-one years, in order that their course 
may not be interrupted by military services. The 
Minister may dispense with these conditions of age. 
Candidates must have obtained the Brevet Siiperteur 
or one of the Bnccnlaitreats, and unless they have 
already engaged to do so, must sign a contract to 
give ten years' service in the department of Public 
Instruction. The entrance examination is written, 
oral, and practical. The written examination consists, 
for candidates in Literature, of French Literature, 
Grammar, Education, iloral Instruction, History, 
Geography, and English or German. For the can- 
didates in Science: Mathematics, Physics, Chemistry, 
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Natural History, Geometric and Ornamental Draw- 
ing, English or German, Education, and Moral i 
Instruction. The examination ia held in the chief I 
place of each Department under the superintendence 
of the Academy Inspector, and the excreisea are 
read and adjudged at Paris, by the Commission 
which is appointed to conduct the examination. 
Those who pass the written examination are called 
to Paris for the oral, which consists of an explanation 
of a piece of English, or German, for both the ca 
didates in Literature and in Science; and in addition. I 
for the former, an explanation of some questions in j 
Grammar, Literature, History, Geography, and of 
some authors taken from the list for the Brevet ' 
Sup^rieur ; and for the latter, explanations of | 
mathematical propositions, and of some subject in 
Physics, Chemistry, or Natural History. The prac- 
tical examination for candidates in Science consists 
in making a model or some object in metal or wood. 
The intern students are hoarded free in the College, 
and, in addition, receive, for travelling and other ii 
cidental expenses, an annual payment of 250 francs, 
(£10). The ordinary annual expenditure of the Col- 
lege is above 160,000 francs. Each student thus costs 
the State annually about 4,000 franca, or £160. The 
Superior Council of Primary Education considered 
the course of two years insufficient, and according!}' 
the decree of the ISth January, 1887, extended it 
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to three years, but this decree has not yet been put 
into iorce. 

Bursaries of £ 100 a-jear for one or two years are 
ofiered annually to those students who have finished 
their course in the College, aad have obtained the 
Certificate of the Profcsaorship, to enable the young 
professors to reside in England or Germany in order 
to master either language of those countries. "When 
these return they present themselves at the examin- 
ations for the certificates to teacb these languages, 
and on appointment to a College, undertake, in ad- 
dition to the ordinary subjects, the instruction of 
the students iu English or German, and are paid for 
BO doing a salary supplemental to that attached to 
the Professorship. 

The Course of iQstructlon in the College. 
The programmes of the Normal Colleges form the 
basis of the lectures and instruction in the Superior 
College of St. Cloud. The Professor must be com- 
plete master of his subject iu order to render his 
instruction efficient. The instruction in the subjects 
of the ourrioulum is, therefore, of a far higher char- 
acter thau that reached in the ordioary Normal 
Colleges. Although the students are formed into 
sections, one for science, the other for literature, the 
science students receive, in addition to their science 
subjects, a course of literary instruction, and attend 
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1 with the literarj- atudents the lectures oa 
modern Innguagea, and on psychology. The literary- 
students are not confined to the subjects of the 
ordinary Normal Colleges ; they follow besides a 
course of lectures on historical grammar, ancient 
literature, the history of educational doctrines, politi- 
cal economy, &t;. 

In addition to the course of lectures, the students 
in science are theraaelvea called upon to make the 
experiments in chemistry and physics, and to examine, 
classify, and collect numerous specimens in Natural 
History. These are in the early part of the course, 
conducted under the direction of the Professors, and , 
later under that of tho " Prepamicur" attached to 
tht! College, who is at present the Superintendent- 
master, The students, moreover, make about a 
dozen visits annually, accompanied by their Profea- 
sora, to the principal workshops, factories, and other ] 
industrial establishments of Paris, wherein they can l 
see the application of the sciences to the arts and 
manufactures. A like number of excursions are 
made to the country around, to study geology and 
botany, and to collect specimens. Oral examinations 
are held weekly on the various subjects, by professors 
other than the lecturers in the particular subject. 
These are so arranged that every three weeks every 
student is examined on the lectures delivered for 
that period. Towards the end of the second year 
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these examinations are discontiniied, and instead, tlm | 

students are required to give short lectures on sub- 
jects drawn by lot, for which only a short preparation 
is allowed. The Professors both of Literature and 
Science arrange their lectures, so as to finish the pro- 
gramme about two months prior to the examination 
for the Professorships. During these two months 
the students are called upon to give lectures them- 
selves on subjects prepared in advance. These 
lectures are to be adapted to the requirements of the 
Normal Colleges, They are given under the direction 
of a Professor, and are discussed by the other 
students, aud finally criticised by the Professors. 

Conferences. 
A succession of Conferences is held during the 
session foilr or five evenings in the week. The Prin- 
cipal of the College presides at the Conferences of the 
Hterurj- section, and the Vice- Principal or Superinten- 
dent-Master at those of the Science section. These 
Conferences consist of reading and explanation, 
recitation, examining the exercises of the students of 
a Training College, and chiefly of lectures given by 
the students, and prepared in advance. The themes 
for these lectures are selected by Ihe students them- 
selves and submitted for approi'al to the Principal, 
These lectures are discussed by the class. The 
President of the Conference directs the discuEsion on 
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the leoturej and at the end gives his own Judgment 

on its merits. An esccUeTit expedient ia adopted for 
exciting interest both within and without the College 
in its work and progress. A number of distinguished 
literary men are from time to time invited to attend 
and dehver lectures on special subjects to the Hterary 
students. The subjects of the addresses are arranged 
beforehand. The students naturally take great in- 
terest in these lectures, and listen with much advan- 
tage to the remarks and discourses of their learned 
visitors. 

The College Buildings. 
The College is very picturesquely situated, and 
commands a fine view of Paris. The beautiful park 
of St. Cloud is adjacent, and here the students are 
permitted to take their recreation. The students of 
the Science class only, are taught manual work. 
There are large workshops for iron work and for 
wood work. These are fitted with a most complete 
and costly set of appliances, including a steam engine 
for turning metal. There is a small room fitted with 
materials for bookbinding, in which art the students 
are instructed ; the chemical laboratory is very exten- 
aive,and plentifully supplied with materials and appa- 
ratus for experiments, and for giving an extensive 
course of instruction in chemistry. There is a physical 
cabinet elaborately furnished, and a museum contain- 
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ing a collection of specimens in natural liistoiy, etc.; I 
in tlie drawing-room several fine specimens of the I 
students' work were shown, and a similar collection I 
of objects in the workshops made by the students 
themselves. I was informed by the Superintendent- 
Master, to whom I am much indebted for the trouble 
he took to show mo everything of importance in the 
working of the College, that the students make models 
in clay and plaster, both for drawing purposes, and 
for wood and metal work. On the last day I visited j 
the institution twelve of these models in clay, all J 
human heads, had just been finished by the students- 
in the room for drawing. The students are supplied 
with class-books from the library, and with exercise- 
books free. There is, in addition, a consulting 
library, from which they can borrow works for 
reference and general reading. The library contains 
already about 4,000 volumes. There is a special 
fund voted annually for adding to the collection in 
the library. The students in this College are all 
young men destined in the near future to fill respon- 
bible positions in the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion. They are therefore treated with a high degree 
of consideration, and are allowed privileges which 
students by no means hold in the other Normal 
Colleges. Several have separate bed-rooms, but are 
not permitted to read in the room. They are usually 
employed as follows during the day : — 
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Eise , . . . . . 5 a. II 

Study . . . . 5.30 to 7.30 a.n 

Breakfast . . . . . . 7.30 to 8 a.m. | 

Study and lectures . . . . 8 to 12 noon. \ 

{with ialf-an-hour's recreation). 
Dinner . . . . .. 12 to 1,30 p.ra, 

tStudy or lectures . . . . 1,30 to 4 p.m. 

Recreation or singing . . 4 to 5 p.m. 

Study or lectures . . . . 5 to 7.30 p.ra. 

Supper . . . . 7.30 to 8.30 p.m. 

Study or Conference . . 8.30 to 9,30 p.m. 

At half-past nine, the students retire for the night. 
There is a large Salic de Reunion for the studenls, i 
furnished with hilliard- tables, chess-boards, and ap- 
paratus for other games. It is also supplied with the 
French political journals, with the English, and Ger- 
man, ilhiatrated papers, with reviews, scientific and 
educational periodicals, etc. On Sunday the students 
are free during the entire day, and are not required 
to return to the College until ten o'clock at night. 
It can be readily conceived that students treated with 
such extraordinary liberality by the State look back 
to the years spent in this grand institution with senti- 
ments of pride and affection ; that, moreover, when 
they go out into the educational world they must feel 
under an obligation to devote their best energies to 
the work for which the State has trained them at such 
vast expenditure. The young Professora, it would 
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seem, do not fa3 in this latter particular. I caa 
spsnk with personal knowledge of many of these now 
engaged in the JS'ormal Colleges, both in Paris and 
the Departmenta, and without exception they all 
seemed to me to be not only thoroughly competent for 
the discharge of their important functions, but ani- 
mated with a deep sense of the duty which 
devolves upon them, and enthusiastic in their desire to 
promote the progress of popular education in France. 
Nor are the Professors forgetful of their bounteous 
Alma Jl/fii'H'andof the friendships contracted therein. 
They have formed a friendly society to maintain the 
bond which must necessarily attach to one another 
such college coropanions, from community of feelings 
and strivings for the same end. This society contains 
now close on 300 members, including thirty honorary 
members, and nearly all those who attended the course 
of lectures, which led to the foundation of the CoUege 
at Sevres. The society baa a capital of 7,000 francs, 
which is increasing yearly, and will be devoted, if the 
occasion requires it — and who can say that it will 
not ? — to assist such of the members as may fall into 
adverse circumstances. The members meet annually 
to discuss the affairs of their mission, and to renew 
the old acquain tance, in the College, beneath thehis- 
loric shadow of the old chateau of St. Cloud. 




THE object and method of the course of intellec- 
tual inBtniction in the Elementary Schools of 
France have thus been defined by the Ministry of 
Public Instniction. 



-Objet 



of Intellectual Education. 



The intellectual education which the primary* 
school can give is eaay to define. It deals with only 
a limited number of subjects. But these 
are of such a character that they not only give the 
child a practical knowledge of all that he will require 
throughout life, but they act upon his faculties, they 
form his mind, they cnltivate and develop it, and 
they constitute a true education. 

The aim of the primary school is not 
much, hut to teach well. The child who leaves 
may know little, but he knows it thoroughly : the 
instruction which he has received is restricted, but it 
is not superficial. This is not an imperfect course 
of instruction, nor is he to whom it has been imparted 
only half educated, for it is not the mere extent,. 
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greater or leas, of a course of instruction wticli 
renders it complete or incomplete, but rather the 
manner in which it haa been taught. 

In the prijnary schools, owing to the age of the 
pupils and the careers for which they are destined, 
there is neither the time nor leisure to go over 
such a cycle of subjects as that in force in the 
secondary schools. Their training, however, affords 
them, in a more humble sphere, the same benefits 
that secondary studies confer on the pupils of the 
Lr/c^fs. It ensures that the pupils of the primary, 
as well as those of the secondary, schools derive 
from the public instruction a store of knowledge 
suited to their future wants, and especially good 
habits of mind, an opened and awakened intelli- 
gence, clear ideas, judgment, reflection, order and 
correctness in thought and in language. 

" The object of primary instruction" — as it has 
been well defined — " is not to embrace, in the differ- 
ent subjects on which it touches, all that is possible 
to know, but to learn thoroughly in each of them 
what cannot be ignored.* 

2°. Method. 
The object of the instruction being thus defined. 
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the method to be followed is Belf-evident. It must 
consist neither in a series of mechanical processes, 
nor in an apprenticeship only to those first inatrn- 
menta of education — reading, writing, calculations ; 
nor in a hare succession of lessons unfolding to the 
pupils the different chapters of a course. The 
only method which is anited to primary instruc- 
tion is that which brings out in turn the master 
and the pupils ; which maintains, ho to speak, be- 
tween them and him a continual exchange of ideas 
under various forms easily and ingeniously gradu- 
ated. The master invariably sets out with what the 
children know, and proceeding from the known to 
the uoknown, from the easy to the difficult, he leads 
them by a sei'ies of oral questions or written exercises 
to find out the consequences of a principle, the 
applications of a rule, or inversely the principles and 
the rules which they have already unconsciously 
applied. 

In all instruction the teacher, in the beginning, 
uses material objects, makes them see and handle 
them, places the children in the presence of concrete 
realities, then little by little exercises them to draw 
therefrom the abstract idea, to compare, to generalise, 
to reason without the aid of natural examples. 

It is then by a constant appeal to the senses, to 
the judgment, to the intellectual instincts of the 
pupils that primary instruction must be sustained. 
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It ia eBsentially intuitive nnd practical; Intiiitite, 
that is to say, it relies above all on the natural good 
eeiiBe, on the force of evidence, on that innate 
power which the human mind posscsges of seizing at 
the first glance, and without demonstration, not all, 
but the simplest and most fundamental truths ; 
prndical, that is to any, it never loses sight of the 
fact that the pupils of the primary schools have not 
time to lose in idle discussions, in learned theories, 
in scholastic curiosities, and that there are not more 
than five or six years of school life to fortify them 
with the little treasury of ideas which they shall 
necessarily require, and especially to place them in 
a condition to preserve and to enlarge what they 
have acquired. 

It is on this twofold condition that primary in- 
struction must undertake the education and the 
culture of the mind ; it ia, so to speak, nature her- 
self which directs it ; it develops concurrently the 
different faculties of the iutelligence by the only 
means at its disposal, that is, in exercising them by 
a simple, spontaneous, almost instinctive method ; it 
forma the judgment in leading the child to judge' 
the spirit of observation in leading him to observe 
much, the reasoning power in enabling him to 
reason without the aid of the rules of logic. 

This confidence in the natural powers of the mind, 
which require only development, and this absence ' 
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of all pretensions to science properly so called, is 
adapted to all rudimentary instruction, but is 
especially imperative in the primary public schools, 
whicb must aci, not on a few selected children, but 
on the entire school population. The instruction 
there is necessarily collective and simultaneous ; the 
teacher must not devote himself to a fow, but to all ; 
it is by the results obtained on the entire class, and 
not on tbe eliti' of the class, that bis educational work 
must be appreciated. "Whatever may be the in- 
equalities in intelligence presented by the children, 
primary instruction ought to communicate a mini- 
mum of knowledge and aptitude to all tbe pupils 
with rare exceptions. This level will be very 
readily surpassed by a few ; but even so, if it is not 
reached by tbe entire class, the teacher has not pro- 
perly understood his duty or has not entirely fulfilled 
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PROGRAMME FOR 



Subjects. 



The first 

ofl 
Moral 
liducation. 



language. 



Secoud Section. — Children from 2 to 5 
years of age. 



Endeavour to lead the children to con- 
tract good habits, to gain their 
affections, to preserve harmony 
amongst them. First notions of 
good and evil. 



Exercises in pronounciation. — Exercises 
to augment the vocabulary of the 
children ; little exercises to train 
the memory (songs, fables, stories), 
followed by questions. 



PltOGllAllME FOR INFANT SCHOOLS, 



INFANT SCHOOLS. 



First Section. — Children from u to 6 yearB of age. 



Simple conversatioiis ; BhottTerses explained andleamt | 
by heart ; moral atoriea related and followed by 
quptitions calculated to explain the sense and to as- 
certain whether the infants have understood it ; 
simple songs. 

The mistrcBB is to pay special attention to children in 
whom she has observed any vicionB tendencies. 



Combined exercises in language, reading, writing. 

(1.) Oral exercises ; Familiar questions having for their 
object to teach the children to express them- 
selves nicely, to correct faults of prononnciation 
and of local accent. 

(2 ) Exercises of memory. Eecitation of short poetio 
pieces. 

(3.) Written exercises. Copying from dictation, first I 
one word, then two words, then simple phrasi 

(4.) Very short lectures ^ven by the mistress, listened 
to and then related by the children. 
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H Objects. 


Second Section.— Children from 2 to 
fi years of age. 




Object 


■ Names of the chief parta of the human 




Lessona— Zh- 


hodj-, of the principal animals of 




ou the moat 
common ob- 


the country, of plants used for food 
or those within reach of the 
children ; trees in the school-yard, 




of Natural 


on the ways to the school, familiar 
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flowers, &c. 

The names and uses of objects which are 
familiar to the childrea (articles of 
dress, articles nsed for food.) 

Studies on colours and forms. 

Notions of day and night, obsei-vations 
on the duration of time— honr, day, 
week, the names of the day, even- 
ing, morroAv, &c. ; the age of the 
child. 

The attentioa of the children to be di- 
rected to the differenoea between 
heat and cold, rainy and fine 
weather. 

Observations on the seasons and the 
productions peculiar to each, 

The first education of the senses by the 
means of little exercise". 

To make the children discern and com- 
pare colours, tiuta, forms, lengths, 
weights, temperatures, sounds, 
odours, fia-vours. 
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Childcen from 5 to 6 v 



Mementaxy notions on the human body. 

Studies and comparisons of the animals 'which the 
cliildren know ; of plants, stones, metab ; a few 
plants used for food, and some used in industry ; 
ordinary stones and metals. 

The air and water (vapour, clouds, rain, snow, ice). 

Short object lessons, with the objects always before the 
eyes, and in the hands of the children ; familiar 
convereatioEB with the view of imparting to the 
children the first elements of ordinary information 
(right, left . . . names of days, months ; dis- 
tinction of animals, at vegetables, of minerals ; the 
seasons), and above all, to lead them to watch, to 
observe, to compare, to question, to remember. 



The order to le followed in the hsiom. — To combine as 
often as possible in aiming at the same end, the 
object lessons, drawing, moral instruction, games 
and songs, in order that the unity of impression o! 
these diiterent forms of instruction may leave a 
more lasting inSuence on the minds and hearts of 
the children. The mistresses must endeavour to 
regulate aa for as possible the order of these lessons 
by the seasons, that nature heiself may f umish the 
objects for the lessons, and that the child may 
contract thus the habit to observe, to compare, to j 
judge. 
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Subjects. 



Writing, 
Beading. 



Calculation. 



Children from 2 to 5 yeais of age. 



Cubes, balls, laths, &c. 

Mosaics. 

Explanation of very simple pictures 
(animals, usual objects). 

Combinations of lines with little rods. 

Eepresentation on slates of these com- 
binations ; description of usual ob- 
jects. 

Any reading exercises. 



Familiarize the children with the num- 
bers, one, two, three, four, five, one- 
half ; exercise them in counting up 
to ten. 

Mental calculations on the first ten num- 
bers. 



PllOGIUltME FOR INFANT SCHOOLS. 



Children from 5 U 

Combinations of lines, representations oi tuese cum- 
binationa on the slate and on paper with pencils or 
in colours ; drawing on checkered paper, reproduc- 
tion of simple drawings made by the mistress, 

Eepresentation of familiar objects. i 

First exercises in reading. 

First elements of writing. 

Letters, sj-llables, and words. 



First elements of nomeration, oral and written ; mental 
calculation ; addition and subtraction of concrete 
numbers not exceeding 100; studies on tho first 
ten numbers, and of the espressiona, one-half, one- 
third, one-fourth. ' 

The four operations on numbers of two figures. 

The metre, the franc, the litre. 
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Subjects. 



Oeography. 



National 
History. 



Uannal 
Work. 



Singing. 



Children from 2 to 5 years. 



The residence and address of the parents, 
name of the Commune. Exercises 
on the distance and relative situa- 
tion of the yarious parts of the 
school. 

Land and water. 

The sun (rising and setting). 



Sports. 

Exercises in folding, weaving, plaiting. 



Singing coUectively simple songs. 
Evolutions, marches, graduated move- 
ments. 
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Children from 5 



Familior conversations and prcpojatory e. 

ing especittlly to give rise to a spirit of observatioii 
among the little children in leading them to re- 
mark the ordinary phenomena of nature and the 
principal irregularities of the earth. 



Anecdotea, narrations, short hiographicB drawn from the 
national history ; stories, accounts of voyages, 
explanation of pictures. 



Folding, weaving, plaiting, combinations in wool o£ 
colours copied from canvas or paper; exercises in 
knitting. 



Oollective singing and in two parts ; the songi 

learned exclusively from hearing. 
Marching, graduated exercises, movements, &c. 



■■^1 


^^^H SPECIAL PROGRAMME ^^M 


i OBJECT LESSONS FOR INFANTSCHOOLS. ^^M 


■ ^1 


W OBJECT LESSONS. 


DRAWING. ^^1 


■ SeeitaU, eoHvtrtatioit*^ 


Lineal drawingn of oh'eett ^^H 


1 quetliont with the ohjeeU as 


on the blackboard Ig the min- ^H 


1 far as pontile placed hejm 


^H 


the eyes of the childrm. 


Buneh of grapes, vine- ^^H 




leaf, wine-glass, vat, cask, ^^H 


The Vintage-The vino, 


bottle, wiue-press, funnel, ^^H 


grapt's, -wine, vat, cask, 


^H 


bottle, wine-glass, cork«, 


CHANTS ET TEUX (SONQS ^^| 


litre, pump, cider, hope, 


AKD PLAYS). ^^H 


beer. 


' X' Automne (The Autumn) ^^H 


Le Tomulier (Ttie Cooper) ^^M 


NOVEMBER. ^1 


OBJECT LESSONS. 


DRAWING. ^H 




The plough sock, harrow, ^H 


seed-sowing. 


candlestick, lamp, gas-jet, ^^H 
lighthouse. ^H 


LigHt'lg — Candles, 


lamps, gas, lighthouses. 


SONGS AND PLAYS. ^^| 
Le Labour — Les Semail- ^^H 




Its (work — seed-sowing). ^^H 


^1 
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DECEMBER. 



OBJECT LESSONS. 

Heating— Cold, snow, ice, 
avalanches, Swiss Alps, 
skates, sledges, thermome- 
ter, stoves, fireplace, wood, 
coal, matches, chilblains, 
colds, fireplace, home. 



DRAWING. 
Skate, sledge, thermo- 
meter, stove, fireplace, 
bellows, shovel, tongs, fire- 
hose. 

SONGS. 
Lc petit Hatnoneur (the 
little chimney-sweeper) 
Le Feu (the fire) 



JANUARY. 



OBJECT LESSONS. 

Tlje Hew Year — Move- 
ment of the earth around 
the sun, compliments, New 
Year's gifts, charity. 

Oranges, chestnuts. 

Clothing — Purs, cover- 
ings, eider-down, wool, 
cotton, cloths, fiannel, weav- 
ing, dyeing, needles, pins. 



DRAWING. 
Sphere, oranges, chest- 
nuts, money-box, scissors, 
tape-measure. 

SONGS. 

Z' Hiver (the winter), 
Souhaits de bonne annee 
(wishes of a happy new 
year) 

Lespetites tricoteuse (the 
little knitters) 



FEBRUARY. 



OBJECT LESSONS. 

The Human Body — The 

principal organs of sense. 



Food — Meats and drinks, 
baker, butcher, fruiterer, 
grocer, hunger, appetite, in- 
digestion. 



DRAWING. 

The eye, the ear, the nose, 
the hand. 

Stove, saucepan, kettle, 
pot, gridiron. 

SONGS. 
Za Gymnastique (Gym- 
nastics). 

Le pain (Bread) 
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W MABCH. ^H 


r OBJECT LESSONS. 


DRAWING. ^^H 


1 The Dwelling — Wood, 


House, window, door, ^^H 


1 atone, iron, briek, slate. 


table, bed, chair, press, ^^^H 


1 plaster, lime, tile, zinc. 


wall, row of cut -stone, of ^^^| 




bricks; plan of a house, ^^H 




hammer, saw, pincers, ^^H 


1 BeOB-Hive, cells, wax, 


square, compass, file, auger, ^^H 


f honey. 


trowel. ^H 




SOKGS. ^^H 




£ts petits ouvriers (The ^^^| 




little workers). ^^H 




La Eond« de» AbeiUe» ^^H 




(The ioamey of the bees). ^^H 


AFBII. ^^1 


OBJECT LESSONS. 


DRAWING. ^H 


Vogetation— Gmin, roots, 


Flowers, leaves, beans, ^^H 


stalka, flowers, &c. 


peas, potatoes. ^^| 


Ineects— Caterpillar, silk- 


^^1 


worm. 


Ze printemps (The ^^1 

Spring). ^M 

Le Ver d soie (The Silk- ^^1 


Tt|fl Nests of Birds-Ser- 


vice wliich birds render us — 




swallows. 


■ 


MAY ^H 


OBJECT LESSONS. 


DRAWIKQ. ^^1 


Water — Brook, atreaiu, 


ttath, bout, hook, line, ^^H 


river, sea, tide, cold baths. 


^^H 


swimming. 


Tub, pump, fountain, ^^^H 




well, beetle, bath. ^^1 


Fishiqg— Sea and fresh 


^^^H 


water tish. 


SONGS. ^^H 




r.V«r^»»(HaU, water!). ^H 


Wasljing— Soap, clean- 


Let /loiirgeois de Pro- ^^H 
Tenee (The citizens of ^^^H 


^^^ 


Provence). ^^^^| 



^^^1 


JITKE. ^^1 


OBJECT LESSONS. 


DRAWING). ^^M 


The Farm— Haymaking, 


Earthenpan, chui'n, milk- ^^^H 


tlie horse, ass, sheep-dog, 


pail, litre. ^^^H 


wolf, sheep, pig, turkey. 


^M 


hen, goose, duck, pigeon, 


80NGS. ^^M 


tho diiiiT, milk, butter. 


Le Petit berger.—La ^^H 


cheese. ■ 


Fmaixon (The little Shep- ^^H 




herd. — Haymaking). ^^^H 


^1 


OBJECT LESSONS. 


DRAWING. ^^H 


The Storm— Lightning, 


House, lightning-rod, ^^^H 


thunder, bail, wind, light- 


rainbow, urabrellu, ^^^H 


ning-rod, rainbow. 


Eunch of cherries, apri- ^^^| 




cots, pears, apples, plums. ^^^| 


Fruits — Cherries, straw- 




berries, apricots, peais, 


SONOS. ^^H 


apples, pluniB. 


L'eti.'—Ltt Marehand de ^^H 


fruita (The Summer.~The ^^H 




fruit-seUcr). ^^H 


AUGUST. ^1 


OBJECT LESSONS. 


DliAWIKG. ^^H 


ThB Harvest — Wheat, 


Sheaf, ear of wheat, ^^H 


barley, oate, flour, bread. 


scythe, reaping-hook, wind- ^^^H 


dough, oven, baker, pastry- 


mill, pair of millstones, ^^H 


cook. 


balance, weights, ^^^H 




Locomotive, rails, sailing- ^^^| 


Journeys— Roads, rail- 


boat, steam -boat, oars, ^^^| 


roads, steam -boats, maps. 


rudder, mariner's compass. ^^^| 


Cardinal points, compass, 


^^^1 


magnet, Christopher Co- 


SONGS. ^^1 


lumbus, races of men, the 


Zejeuduble (The game ^^M 


fatherland, the world. 


of wheat). ^^M 




La ronde du toiir dti ^^^H 




monde (The voyage round ^^H 




the ^^H 
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SEPTEMBER. 



OBJECT LESSONS. 
Huiitirig — The deer, stag, 
wild boar, wolf, fox, hare, 
rabbit, partridge, lark, 
quail, gun. 

The Village Fete— Fair, 
shop, fireworks, powder, 
money. \..\^y^ 



DRAWING. 
Hunting-horn, game-bag« 
gun, coins. 



SONGS. 
Ze Renard (The fox). 
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PROGRAMME OF THE PRIMARY 

PHYSICAL 



Sabjects. 



1^ Hy- 
giene. 



2^ G7XII- 
nastics. 

The manuals 
pablished by 
the Ministry 
for boys and 
girls are to be 
used. 



3^ Mili- 
tairy 



Section Knfantine, 
5 to 7 years. 



Inspection as to per- 
sonal cleanness, &c. 



Simple movements. 



Gours El(?inentaire, 
7 to 9 years. 



Inspection, &c. 

In struction as to food, 

clothing, habits, 

&c. 



Exercises of the arms 
and legs ; exercises 
on the bar, evolu- 
tions, &c. 



* Manual work is included in this section, the programme for which 
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ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 

EDITCATION. 



Further esercise of the 
arms and legs ; various 
other exerciaes iuoluding 
the pamllel bars and 
trapeze. 



Marching, forming linea, 
platoons, &G. ; prepara- 
tions for military drill. 



Inspection, &c. 



Exercises of balancing on 
one foot ; movements of 
arms combined with 
marches, running, jump- 
ing, and cone exercises 
for boys. 



Military exercise ; school 
of the soldier without 
arms ; the principles of 
the different steps, lines, 
marches, counter-marcLes, 
changing direction. 
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IIS^TELLECTUAL 



Subjects. 



1'. Bead- 
ing. 



ing. 



3^ French 
Language 



Section Knfantine. 



First exercises in 

reading. 
Letters, syllables, 

words. 



First elements. 



Combined exercises 
in language, read- 
ing, writing, pre- 
paratory to ortho- 
graphy. 



Gours Elementaire, 
7 to 9 years. 



Continuous reading 
with explanation 
of words. 



Large, medium and 
small hand. 



Elementary ideas im- 
parted orally, of 
the noun (num- 
ber, gender), the 
adjective, the pro- 
noun, the verb 
(first elements of 
conjugation). 

The formation of the 
plural and femi- 
nine ; the agree- 
ment of the ad- 
jective with the 
noun, of the verb 
with its subject. 

Ideas of simple pro- 
positions. 
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V EDUCATIo:^^. ^^M 




Cours Moyeii. 


Cours Sup,^rleur. ^^H 




Keading aad explanation. 


Intelligent reading. ^^^H 




Ordinary writing. 


Ordinary- writing. ^^^^| 




Elementary grammar — the 


llevinion of the grammar ^^^| 




parts of speech, con- 


and of syntax. ^^^| 




jugation, ideas of syntax. 


A knowledge of the proposi- ^^^| 




The general rules of the 


tion, and of the different ^^H 




past participle ; the 


kinds of propositions. ^^^| 




families of words; simple 






and derivative words ; 


The functions of words in ^^H 




the principles of punctua- 


phrases. ^^H 




tion. 


Principal rules relative to ^^^| 
employment ot words and ^^^1 










sci]uence of t«nses. ^^^^^ 
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Subjects. 



3*. French 
liangfiiaffe. 

contmuea. 



Section Cnfantine. 



1*. Ohal Exekcises. 
— Simple questions 
with the view of 
teaching the chil- 
dren to express 
themselves con- 
cisely ; connecting 
faults of pronoun- 
ciation or local 
peculiarities of ac- 
cent. 



2". EXEECISE OF THE 

Memoet. — Kecita- 
tion of very short 
poems. 



Cours Kl^mentaire. 



1*. Obal Exercises. 
— Questions and 
explanations, espe- 
cially during the 
reading lesson, or 
the correction of 
exercises. Ques- 
tions on the sense, 
the use, and spel- 
ling of words in the 
text read ; spelling 
of difficult words. 



Eeproduction orally 
of phrases read and 
explained, then of 
narrations or frag- 
ments of narrations 
made by the teacher. 



2". EXEBCISE OF THE 

Memoby. — Recita- 
tion of simple 
poems. 



I'lillcUAMME OK THE PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 



Cours Moyen. 



r. Oral Exeecises. — 
Elocution and pronoimuia- 
tion ; grammatical queti- 
tions ; reproduction of 
Btatemerts made t'lVarocf ; 
summary of pieces read 
in the class. 



Mem OB Y. — Recitation of 
fables, short poems, und 
some passages in prose. 



Cours Supi^rieur, 

Ordinary notions ot Ktymology 

and Derivnliou. 



1'. Oral Esi^cises. — Fur- 
ther development o£ exer- 
cises in Elocution. 

Accounts given of I'eadingB, 
lessons, Tcalks, experiences, I 
&c. ^ ' 

Oral explanation given by | 
the scholars of historioal 
or literary episodes, which 
they have studied. 



. i^iXXKCiasa of the 
Mkmouy. — Becitation of 
selected pieces, in prose 
and verse, of dialogues 
and of scenes borrowed 
from the French classics. 
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Subjects. 



3**. French 
Lans[aage, 

contmtted. 



Section Knfantine. 



3°. Wkitten Exeb- 
cisES. — Dictation, 
first of one word, 
then of two, then 
of three words, fol- 
lowed by very 
simple phrases. 



Cours EUmentaire. 



3^. Wbitten Exer- 
cises. — Graduated 
exercises in dicta- 
tion. 

Various grammatical 
exercises. 

Keproduction in writ- 
ing (on the black- 
board, slate, or 
copy - book) of 
phrases previously 
explained. 

Composition of simple 
phrases with the 
elements given. 



4**. EXEECISES IN 

Analysis. — Gram - 
matical analysis, 
most frequently 
oral, sometimes 
written. 

Decomposition of 
propositions into 
their essential 
parts. 
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Cours Moyen. 


Cours SupSrleur. ^^^H 




3". Weittek Exkkcisks.— 


3". WjuTiES Exercises.— ^^| 




Dictation excrciseB.takcn 






as far as posBiblc from 


from the French classics, ^^H 




the French classics, and 


without seeking for gram- ^^^| 




without seeking for 


matical difGculties. ^^H 




Eramniatical difficulties. 


^^H 




Constmction of phrases, 


The derivations and composi- ^^^| 




synonyms. 


tiottof words, etymology, ^^^H 




Correction of dictation ex- 


and the application of the ^^H 




ercises hy the pupils. 


most important Tu!e» of ^^^| 




Reproduction in writing — 


Syntax. ^H 




not literal — of passages 


^^^H 




read in the class, and of 


Compositions on simple suh- ^^^H 




narrations made viva fore 


jects, accounts given of ^^^H 




hy the teacher. 


lessons and readings. ^^^| 




First eieroises in original 


^^^H 




composition on simple 


^^^1 




subjects, and such as are 






most familiar to the 


^^^^1 




children. 


■ 




4". EsKHCISESIsAuilTSIS— 


4". ExEBCiSEs IN Analysis — ^^^^| 




Oramaticnl analysis, logi- 


Grammatical analysis of ^^^| 




cal analysis, limited to 


difflcul t passages met with ^^^| 






in reading. ^^H 




tions. 


Oral exercises in logical ^^H 






m 


^^j 







HIH 


W I'SS 


APPENDIX 




■ UnbjectH. 


Section Enfantine. 


Cours El^mentaire. 




F 3°. Freneli 


6". Short readings 


5", The teacher is to 




r lAngaaga, 


given by tlie mis- 


read aloud for the 






tress, in presence 


scholars passages 






of the children, 


calculated to in- 






and then the sub- 


terest them, twice 






stance relat-ed by 


weekly. 






the latter. 






1 4°. HiHtory 


Anecdotes, biogra- 


Accounts and familiar 






phies, drawn from 








the Hational his- 


most distinguished 






tory, accounta of 


personages and the 






voyages, explana- 


principal events in 






tion of pictures. 


the National his- 
tory to the com- 
mencement of the 
hundred years' war. 




1 5'. Geo- 


Familiar conversa- 


Further development 




L giaphy. 


tions and prepara- 


of the exereisea of 






tory exercises serv- 


the Section En- 






ing to provoke the 


fantine. 






spirit of observa- 








tion in the cbiidreo 


The Cardinal Points, 






ia loading them to 


not learned by 






remark the prin- 


heart, bnt pointed 






cipal phenomena, 


out in the yard, in 







^HH 


m^B 


raOGRAMJin Hi' THT 


PiiiM.\iiv SCHOOLS. i;.^y ^^H 




Cours Moyen. 


Cours Sup^rieur. ^^^H 




5". Tlio teacher is to read 


■>". The teacher reads with ^^M 




aloud for the scholars 


the pupils literary, dra- ^^H 




pnssQgea borrowed from 


matic and historical pas- ^^^H 




the French Clasaics, 


sages. ^^^M 




twice weekly. 


■ 




An elementary course of 


Methodical rovieion of the ^^M 




French history, embrac- 


history of France. A ^^^H 




ing the principal events 


more minute study of the ^^^H 




only, since the hundred 


modem period. Jfotions ^^^| 




years' war. 


of genera! history ; of an- ^^^| 




Quarterly programme : — 


tiquity; Egypt, the Jews, ^^H 




lat Quarter, from 1328 


the Greeks, Home ; of the ^^H 




to IfiLO. 2ad Quarter, 


Middle Ages and modem ^^M 




from IGIO to 1789. 3rd 


timea; important ereutB, ^^^| 




Quarter, from 1789 to 


studied especially in re- ^^^| 




present day. 4th Quar- 


gard to their connection ^^^| 




ter, Eevision. 


with France. ^^H 




Geography of France nud 


EeTision and derelopment ^^^| 




her colonies. 


of the geography of ^^^| 




Physical Geography. 


The physical and political ^^M 




PoliticRl gt'ography, with 


geography of Europe. ^^H 




special reference to the 


^^^1 




Canton, Department, and 


The general geography of ^^^| 




the particular district. 


the world. ^^H 


^^^^^J 
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Subjects. 



5^ Geo- 
graphy. 

corUtniied, 



Section Knfantine. 



and the principal 
irregularities of the 
earth's surface. 



Gours El^mentaire. 



the promenades, in 
connection with 
the position of the 
sun. 

Exercises of observa- 
tion,on the seasons, 
the principal at- 
mospheric pheno- 
mena, the horizon, 
the irregularities of 
the earth's surface. 



Explanation of geo- 
graphical terms 
(mountains, rivers, 
seas, gulfs, isth- 
muses, straits,) 
always commen-" 
cing with objects 
seen by the pupils 
and proceeding by 
analogy. 

Preparation for the 
study of geography 
by the intuitive and 
descriptive method. 

lo. Local Geography 
— the house, street, 
village, canton, &c. 
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Cours Moyen. 



Map-drawing from memory 
on the blackboard and 
exercise books. 



Cours Sup^rieur. 



The French colonies. 
Map-drawing from memory 



17 
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Subjects. 



5*. Geo- 
graphy. 

tniinvLea, 



6*. Civic 

Instrac- 

tion. 



Section Knfantine. 



Cours Blementaire. 



2*. General Geogra- 
phy — the earth, its 
form, extent, prin- 
cipal divisions, and 
their subdivisions. 

Ideas of representa- 
tion by maps, un- 
derstanding plans 
and maps. 

The terrestrial globe, 
continents and 
oceans ; conversa- 
tions on the birth- 
place of the pupils. 



Familiar explana- 
tions in reading of 
words giving rise 
to national ideas, 
such as — citizen, 
soldier, army, fa- 
therland ; com- 
mune, canton, de- 
partment, nation ; 
law, justice, the 
public will, &c. 
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Coura Moyen. 


Cours Sup«rieur. ^^^H 




Geneml notions of the or- 
ganization of Frnace. 

The citizen — his obliga- 
tions and rights, school 
duties, the military ser- 
i-ice, taxation, universal 
suffrage. 

The Commune, the Maine, 
the Municipal Council. 

The Department, tho Pre- 
fect and the Council- 
General. 

The State, the legislative 
power, the executive 
power, justice. 


A more extensive know- ^^^H 

ledge of the organization, ^^^H 
the administration iiud ^^^H 
judiciary of Prance. ^^^H 

The Constitution, the Pre- ^^H 
ndont of the Republic, ^^^| 
the Senate, the Chamber ^^H 
of Deputies, the Law; ^^H 
the Central, the Depart- ^^H 
mental and Communal ^^H 
administration; the dif- ^^^H 
ferent authorities; civil ^^^H 
and penal justice ; educa- ^^^H 
tion, its ditferent degrees; ^^^H 
the public will ; the army. ^^^H 


^^^^^^^M 
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Sabject. 



7^' Calcn- 

latioxL 
Arithme- 
tic. 



Section Knfantjiue, 
5 to 7 years. 



The first element of 
numeration, oral 
and written, easy- 
exercises in mental 
calculation. Addi- 
tion and subtrac- 
tion of concrete 
numbers not ex- 
ceeding one hun- 
dred. 



Study of the first ten 
numbers, and of 
the expressions, 
one-half, one-third, 
one-fourth. 

The four simple 
operations on num- 
bers of two figures. 

The m^tre, franc, 
litre. 



Gours El^mentaire, 
7 to 9 years. 






Principles of numera- 
tion, oral, and 
written. 

Mental calculation. 

The four rules appli- 
ed intuitively, at 
first, to numbers, 
from 1 to 10, then 
from 1 to 20, then 
1 to 100. 

The addition and mul- 
tiplication tables. 

Written calculations, 

Addition, subtrac- 
tion, multiplica- 
tion ; general rules 
of these three 
operations on 

whole numbers. 
Division confined 
to two figures in 
the divisor. 

Simple problems 
bearing on the 
ordinary subjects, 
reasoned exercises 
on the problems 
and operations. 

Ideas of the m^tre, 
litre, franc, 
gramme, its mul- 
tiples and sub- 
multiples. 



' 
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Cours Moyen. 


Cours Superieur. 




atollyeare. 


11 tol3yBn«. 




Revision of the preceding 


Ee^-ision with dcTelopmont 
of theory and proof, and 
tiie invcBligation of short 




Division of whole numherB. 


methods, both in mental 
ond ii-ritten calculations. 




General idea of fractions. 


Primary numbers, the most 




Decimal fractions, applica- 


important features of 




tion of the four rules to 


divisibility— the resolu- 




decimol numbers. 


tion of numbers into their 
prime factors, greatest 




Proportion, and simple in- 


common measure, solu- 




terest. 


tion of problems in in- 
terest, discount, partner- 




Legal system of ireighta 


ship, averages, etc. ^^^ 




and measures. 


Metric system, application ^^^| 




Onlinarj- problems and 






exercises for practice; 


and their relaUon to ^^M 




reasoned solutions. 


-n-eightB. First principles ^^H 
of boolc-keeping. ^^H 




^rental calculations appUed 


^^^M 




to all these operations. 


J 


^^^ ^ 
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Subjects. 



8'. Geo- 
xuotry. 



Section Knfantine, 
5 to 7 years. 



Cours El^mentaire, 
7 to 9 years. 



Simple exercises to 
enable the children 
to recognise and 
designate the most 
common regular 
figures ; square, 
rectangle, triangle, 
circle. 



Different kinds of 
angles. 



Ideas of the three 
dimensions. 



Ideas of solids by 
means of models 
in relief. 



Frequent exercises of 
measurement and 
comparison of sizes 
by the eye, ap- 
proximate valua- 
tion of distances, 
and their length 
in metric measure. 
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Cours Moyen, 
9 to 11 years. 



Study and representation 
on the blackboard of the 
figures of plane geometry, 
and of their simple com- 
binations. 

Practical knowledge of the 
cube, the prism, the 
cylinder, the sphere, their 
fundamental properties; 
applications to the me- 
trie system. 



Cours Sup^rieur, 
11 to 13 years. 



General ideas of plane geo- 
metry and of the measure- 
ment of volumes. 

For Boys. — Application of 
geometry to simple opera- 
tions in surveying. 

Ideas of levelling. 
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Sabjects. 



9^ Orna- 
mental 
Drawing. 



Section Knfantine, 
5 to 7 years. 



Combinations of lines, 
representation of 
these combinations 
on slate and on 
paper, with ordi- 
nary pencils or in 
colours. 

Original drawings on 
checkered paper. 

Keproduction of sim- 
ple drawings made 
by the mistress on 
the blackboard. 

Eepresentatlon of 
common objects. 



Cours Elementaire, 
7 to 9 years. 



Tracing right lines 
and dividing them 
into equal parts; 
relation of lines. 

Reproduction and 
measurement of an- 
gles. 

First principles of 
ornamental draw- 
ing, circumferences, 
regular polygons, 
rose-windows. 
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Cours Moyeo, 






yto Uyoora. 


11 to 12 years. ^^H 




Freehand Lrawiny. — Ordi- 


First ideas of geometric ^^^| 




nary geometric curves, 


drawing, and the ele- ^^^H 




tllipses, &c., curves bor- 


ments of peiBpective. ^^H 




rowed from the vegetable 


^^^1 




world, Etalks, leaves, 


Frtehand Drawing. — Draw- ^^^| 




flowers. 


ing from points, and re- ^^^| 
liefs of ornaments purely ^^^| 




Copies of plasters repre- 


geometric. ^^^| 




senting ornamental plans 


^^^1 




in relief. 


Drawing from points and ^^^| 
reliefs of ornaments which ^^^ 




Lineal geometrical repre- 


borrow their elements \ 




sentation and perspec- 


from the vegetable king- 




tive, in lines, then solid 


dom : leaves, flowers, J 




geometric figures and 


fruits, palmleaves, foli- ^^J 




objects in shades. 


age, &e. ^^H 




Geonifiric Drawing. — Use 


Elementary ideas of the ^^^H 




of instruments to trace 


orders of architecture, ^^^| 




right lines and circles ; 


given with the aid of pic- ^^^H 




rule, compass, square, 


tures by the master. ^^^H 




and protractor. 


Drawings of the human ^^H 




The instnictions in this 


heail, its parts and pro- ^^H 




part of the course is con- 


portions. ^^^H 




confined to enabling the 


^^^H 






Geometric Drawing. — Exe- ^^^| 




uses to which thesu instru- 


cuting on paper witli the ^^^H 




ments are applied ; thej- 


aid of instruments the ^^^H 




will acquire the power 


geometric figures which ^^^H 




of using them practically 


have been made on the ^^H 




in the superior course. 


board in the middle ^^H 
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APPENDIX. 



Subjects. 



9^ Orna- 
mental 
Srawinffy 

contintLea. 



10'. xae- 

ments of 
Phsrsical 

and 

Katnral 

Sciences. 



Section En fan tine. 
6 to 7 years. 



Elementary ideas on 
the human body; 
hygiene ; compara- 
tive study of the 
animals which the 
child knows ; of 
plants, stones, 
metals — a few 
plants used for food 
and in industry — 
stones and metals 
in ordinary use. 



Cours Elementaire, 
7 to 9 years. 



Graduated object les- 
sons (men, ani- 
mals, vegetables, 
minerals), obser- 
vations of objects 
and ordinary phe- 
nomena, with sim- 
ple explanations. 



^Hm 


■^^H 


PROGRAMME OF THE PRIMAliY BCHOOLS. 2^1 ^^^| 




Coura Moyen, 


Cours Supi^rleur. ^^^| 




9 to 11 years. 


^^^H 






The principles of colouring. ^^^| 

Drawings reproducing de- ^^H 
corations of plane surfaces, ^^^ 
or surfaces in slight re- 
lief, pavements, flooriag, 
windows, pannels, ccU- 
ings, colouring in Indian 
ink. 

Eepresentation in relief, and 

geometrical ropresento- 1 
tions in lines of geometric ^^M 
solids and simple objects, ^^M 
such as groups of objects ^^H 
in wood and in iron, ex- ^^H 
terior preparations of cut- 1 
stone, large articles of 1 
ironmongery, ordinary J 
articles of furniture, &C. ^^^1 




Elementary Botions of 


ITotions of natural science ; ^^M 




natural Bciences. 


revision and extension of ^^^H 
the Cours Moyon. ^^M 




Man. — General deacription 


^H 




o£ the human bodj, and 


JA)«.— Digestion, circula- ^H 




an idea of the principal 


tion, respiration, the nerr- 1 




functions of life. 


ous system, the organs of 1 
sense; practical instnio- J 
tion in hygiene ; abuse of ^^^| 
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APPENDIX. 



Subjects. 



10'. xae- 

ments of 
Physical 

and 

Katural 

Sciences. 

continued. 



Section £nfantine, 
5 to 7 years. 



The air, water (va- 
pour, clouds, rain, 
snow, ice, &c.,) as 
in the first section 
of the Ecole Mater- 
nelle. 



Cours Kl^mentaire, 
7 to 9 years. 



General notions on 
the transformation 
of the raw into the 
manufactured ma- 
terial (food stuffs, 
paper, wood, 
stones, metals). 

Small collections 
made by the chil- 
dren, especially 
during the school 
excursions. 



I'KUGllAMME OF THE PKIMAUY SCHOOLS. 25» ^^^| 




Coura Moyen, 


Cours Sup^rleur, ^^^H 




9toIlycara. 


11 to 13 years. ^^H 




Aninitih. — The principal 


Animals. — Principal out- ^^^| 




families, nnd the dirision 


lines of classi Q cation ; ^^^| 




ot the vertebne into 


useful and noxious ani- ^^^| 




classRs; an animal to bo 


^H 




taken as a typo of each 






group. 


regtiahhi. — Essential parts ^^H 
of the plant, prin- ^^^| 






ripal groups, herboriza- ^^^| 




selected types, the prin- 


^^H 




cipal oi^na of plants; 






the principal divisions gf 


Mintrals. — General notions ^^^| 




the vegetable kingdom; 


of the earth, rocks, fossils; ^^^| 




distinction of useful and 


examples in the district ^^^| 




injurious plants, espe- 


excursions, and collec- ^^^| 




cially in thu echool ex- 


^^^1 




cursions. 


Elemeiitan/ Ph>f«ie«.~GTa- ^^| 




The three states of bodies, 


vity, the lever, elemen- ^^M 




notions of the air, water. 


tarj- principles of the ^^H 




combustion; simple ex- 


equilibrium of liqnids, ^^H 




periments. 


Btmospheria pressure, the ^^^H 
barometer. ^^^H 

Elementary principles o( ^^^H 
heat, light, electricity, ^^M 
and magnctL<m (thei-mo- ^^M 
meter, steam-engine, ^^^H 
lightning conductor, the ^^^H 

FirstZfMotu in Chtminlry.— ^^| 
Ideas of simple bodies, ^^H 
compound bodies, onli- ^^H 
nury lueluls and >»alts. ^^^H 


^^^^^^^ 
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APPENDIX. 



Subjects. 



11«. Agri- 
coltnre 
and 
horticul- 
ture. 



Section £nfantine, 
5 to 7 years. 



Cours El^mentaire, 
7 to 9 years. 



First lessons in the 
school garden. 



12'. Sing, 
ing 



Simple songs for in- 
fant schools. 

Songs in unison and 
in two parts learnt 
exclusively by ear. 



Songs learnt at first 
exclusively by ear. 
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Cours Moyen, 


Cours Superiour, ^^^H 




g to 11 years. 


^^M 




Instniction in oonnection 


More methodical inform a- ^^^H 




with reading, object les- 


tion on agricultural opera- ^^^H 




sons, and exeuraionB, on 


tions ; the implements of ^^^H 




the principal kinds of 


husbandry; drainage; ^^H 




soils, manures, agricul- 


natural and artificial ma- ^^H 




tural work, and ordinary 


nures ; seed-sowing, bar- ^^^H 




inBtmmentsof husbandry 


Testing; domestic ani- ^^^| 




(spade, mattock, plough, 


mals ; farm accounts. ^^^H 




&o. 


mrticdhire.—Vnudpal-pTo- ^^M 
cessea of propagating tha ^^^H 
most useful vegetablos ^^^H 
grown in the district. ^^H 

Tree-cultivation ; the most ^^^| 
important gi-aftings. ^^^| 




Oollective singing in uni- 


Continuation of the middle ^^^| 




Bon and in two part har- 


^^^H 




mony, learnt by ear. 


Intonation exercises; the ^^^| 




Knowledge of the notes. 


sol and fa clefs: the ^^M 




Btave, treble clef; read- 


major diatonic scale ; ^^^H 




ing ; first exercise of in- 


natural inter\-als ; signs ^^^H 




tonation. 


of alteration ; the prin- ^^^| 




Time: — Semibreve, mioum. 


cipnl major and minor ^^H 




erotchet, quaver, rests, 




measures in duple, triple. 


^^H 




and quadruple time ; 
reading of notes while 


Solfeggio exercises; dicta- ^^H 
tion exercises; coUective ^^^H 




beating the time. 


singing of pieces in one ^^^| 




Simple solfeggio exercises ; 


or two ports. ^^^H 




dictation exercises. 


^^1 


^^^^^^J 



^if€^IS4f 
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